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POLITICAL  LIFE  AND  SERVICES 


OP  THE 


OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


“A  COTEMPORARY.” 


(THE  LATE  HON.  DANIEL  .WALLACE.) 


AND  ALSO, 


HIS  SPEECH  AT  CRAHAMV1LLE,  S.  C. 


July  4th,  1S59. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“ The  Slaveholder”  has  presented  the  name  of  the  Hon.  R. 
Barnwell  Rhett  to  the  people  of  the  South  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  Since  this  nomination,  the  Harper’s  Ferry 
invasion,  and  the  New  York  elections  have  taken  place;  the  one 
is  the  legitimate  product  of  the  great  anti-slavery  party;  and  the 
other  is  a distinct  manifestation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
the  North  with  its  principles  and  policy.  The  Democratic  party 
is  overwhelmed  throughout  the  Free  States,  and  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  a contest  strictly  sectional  in  the  next 
Presidential  election.  To  vindicate  the  propriety  of  our  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rhett  as  the  candidate  of  the  South,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  inform  our  public  of  his  merits  as  a statesman,  we  re- 
publish, in  this  shape,  a brief  synopsis  of  his  political  course, 
that  appeared  in  the  Laurensville  (S.  C.)  Herald,  in  August,  1857. 
Its  author  is  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Wallace,  of  that  State,  a col- 
league of  Mr.  Rhett,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and  an 
earnest  State  Rights  man.  The  distinguished  writer  is  no  more  ; 
but  his  truthful  portraiture  of  the  condition  of  our  public  affairs 
now  shines  more  vividly  by  the  broad  light  of  subsequent  events  ; 
and  his  last  labor  of  patriotism  will  not  be  in  vain  if  it  enables 
the  South  to  find,  in  the  subject  of  his  commendation,  a leader  fit 
for  the  great  emergencies  that  surround  her.  Although  the  im- 
mediate object  which  influenced  Gen.  Wallace  in  writing  the 
synopsis  of  Mr  Rhett’s  public  services  is  passed,  and  some  of  his 
remarks  seem  irrelevant,  rve  have  not,  in  this  connection,  felt  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  alter  either  his  phraseolcgyq  or  that  of  the 
Laurensville  Herald,  in  introducing  the  subject  to  our  readers. 
As  far  as  pertinent,  it  is  valuable. 


Cahaba,  Ala.,  Nov.,  1859. 


G.  W.  GAYLE. 
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THE  SENATORSHIP  AND  MR.  RHETT.* 


We  live  under  a government  which  is  evidently  drifting  to 
disorganization.  The  harmonious  action  which  at  first  pre- 
vailed, and  the  amity  which  once  existed  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  confederacy,  are  among  the  things  of  the  past, 
and  henceforth  will  afford  only  material  for  the  investigation 
and  record  of  the  historian.  The  bonds  of  a common  sympa- 
thy, interest  and  hope,  are  severed  ; and  the  destiny  of  the  two 
sections,  led  on  and  controled  by  the  fundamental  differences 
in  the  mental,  social,  and  political  organisms  of  the  people 
composing  them,  is  tending  rapidly  and  surely  to  a complete 
separation.  Northern  interests,  long  encroaching,  now  clash 
discordantly  with  Southern  interests,  in  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition. Northern  philosophy,  meretricious  and  false,  and 


*The  Senatorship  and  Mr.  Rhett. — We  shall  offer  no  apology  for  occupying 
so  much  of  our  space  with  the  article  on  this  subject.  The  writer  is,  in  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  South,  and  his  political  views  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  southern  people.  The  article 
should  be  read  by  all,  and  its  truths  and  historical  incidents  well  pondered  on. 
During  the  political  excitement  of  1850  and  ’51,  the  Herald,  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Maj.  J.  D.  Wright,  ably  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Secession,  anp 
we  have  yet  to  feel  that  the  position  it  then  occupied  was  wrong.  Past  and  pass- 
ing political  events  only  go  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  that 
measure.  We  have  placed  no  confidence  in  the  syren  song  of  “ all’s  well,”  sung 
by  those  National  Democrats  who  would  make  us  believe  that  our  interests  and 
honor  are  more  secure  under  the  patronage  of  our  enemies,  than  when  protected 
by  our  own  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts,  strengthened  by  every  principle  of  right 
and  justice.  We  have  watched  for  ourself,  and  dared  to  think  forourself,  but  can 
see  nothing  in  the  growing  strength  and  insolence  of  our  enemies  to  give  us  any 
hope  of  peace,  justice  or  equality  whilst  we  remain  in  the  Union.  We  believe 
Mr.  Rhett  to  be  the  very  man  to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  our  choice  among  all  the  good  men  now  in  nomination. — 
Laurensville  (S.  C.)  Herald. 
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Northern  prejudices,  fanatical  and  uncompromising,  are  at  war 
with  Southern  rights  and  institutions  ; and  the  sectional  am- 
bition of  the  Northern  people,  chafes  fiercely  at  the  legitimate 
power  and  influence  of  the  South.  The  carefully  framed 
Constitution  has  lost  its  authority,  as  a chart  and  rule  of  ac- 
tion for  the  common  government  and  rights  of  the  States. 
The  two  sections  at  length  stand  confronting  each  other,  in 
naked  and  unequivocal  antagonism.  The  North  boldly  pro- 
claims her  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  South,  and  exults 
in  the  anticipation  of  soon  being  invested  with  the  power  to 
complete  the  work  of  Southern  subjugation.  The  time  is  rap- 
idly approaching  when  the  South  must  either  meet  and  foil 
these  design?,  or  yield  to  the  control  and  keeping  of  this  deadly 
foe,  the  rights,  institutions  and  interests  she  holds  dearest. 
The  wisdom  of  man  can  point  out  no  way  of  escape,  from  the 
ills  which  are  impending  over  us,  save  in  the  organized  and  de- 
termined resistance  of  the  Southern  States. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  South  ? Uncertainty,  vacillation  and  distraction,  per- 
vade the  councils  of  even  her  most  earnest  defenders.  Vainly 
putting  her  trust  in  national  parties,  when  all  history  teaches 
us  that  such  parties  -only  take  care  of  themselves,  whatever 
may  be  their  country's  fate — without  unanimity  of  opinion, 
either  as  to  the  dangers  that  menace,  or  the  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied, with  no  distinct  issue,  no  certain  aim,  no  wise  plan  of 
statesmanship,  no  well-defined  ideas  of  what  she  may  have  to 
do,  to  hope  or  to  fear — she  is  dragged  along,  ingloriously  enough, 
by  the  fatal  delusions  of  national  partyism,  a source  of  profit 
to  her  Southern  betrayers,  and  a spoil  and  mockery  to  her 
Northern  enemies.  All  efforts  hitherto  made  to  rally  her  sons 
to  her  defence  have  failed.  More  ready  to  embrace  the  plau- 
sible than  the  true,  the  bugle  notes  of  preparation  which 
peal  from  the  gathering  clans  of  the  insolent  foe,  fall  unheed- 
ed upon  our  ears  ; and  it  may  well  be  feared,  unless  existing 
delusions  shall  be  dispelled,  and  wiser  counsels  prevail,  the 
dread  announcement,  “ Mene,  mene,  tekel  vphai'sin,”  will 
alone  arouse  her  to  a true  sense  of  her  danger.  Some  of  the 
truest  and  ablest  of  her  defenders,  stand  dejected  and  idle, 
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proscribed  by  their  country  for  the  crime  of  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth,  as  impartial  history  will  yet  record  it;  while  those 
who  have  contributed  to  her  depression  and  drugged  her  into 
a death-like  torpor,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  official  power  and 
federal  favor,  and  carry  on,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  popular 
approbation,  the  work  of  her  demoralization  and  betrayal. 
Whether  from  intense  absorption  of  the  Southern  people  in 
material  pursuits,  or  from  the  lethargy  of  a blind  and  confident 
abandonment  to  fate  and  to  the  future  ; whether  through  the 
opiates  of  abounding  prosperity,  or  the  delusive  flatteries  of 
party  demagogues  and  “ national  ” office-seekers,  or  from  all 
these  causes  combined,  certainly  we  are  neither  aware  of  the 
accumulating  dangers  which  environ  us,  nor  are  we  prepared  to 
sustain  ourselves,  as  a gallant  and  provident  people,  in  the  in- 
evitably coming  struggle.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  South 
have  yet  to  be  awakened  to  the  full  realization  of  their  posi- 
tion. They  stand  in  need  of  enlightenment,  and  the  raising 
up,  and  quickening  into  life  and  energy  their  dormant  patrio- 
tism and  spirit,  to  meet  like  men  and  freemen,  the  perils  and 
responsibilities  of  their  position.  But  they  have  standing  forth 
before  them  noLEADER— no  wise  and  experienced,  earnest, 
true  and  bold  man,  of  commanding  influence,  whose  past  ca- 
reer will  be  a sure  guarantee  of  his  sagacity,  uprightness,  un- 
faltering courage — no  one  who  can  attract  and  concentrate 
their  confidence,  guide  their  counsels  and  defend  their  policy. 
They  feel  dissatisfied,  but  are  uncertain  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  in  what  quarter  to  turn  for  relief,  or  to  whom  to 
look  for  direction.  The  lullabies  that  fall  soothingly  upon 
their  senses,  induce  them  to  look  dreamily  upon  the  unsub- 
stantial phantoms  which  a delusive  fancy  and  a deceptive 
hope  conjure  up  to  their  minds.  Tormented  with  doubt,  be- 
wildered and  confused,  unable  to  draw  the  true  line  which 
separates  the  treacherous  and  the  false  from  the  true,  they 
drift  along,  amid  continually  accumulating  dangers,  with 
daily  decreasing  strength  and  influence,  both  moral  and  nu- 
merical— proportionally  and  actually. 

While  this  is  the  condition  of  the  South,  what  is  that  of 
South  Carolina  ? Hitherto  she  has  commanded  respect  for 
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her  faithful  adherence  to  principles  in  preference  to  party — to 
measures  rather  than  men  ; for  the  unanimity  of  her  people, 
and  the  resolute  spirit  and  ability  displayed  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  a consistent,  wise  and  independent  Southern  policy. 
She  has  thus  acquired  a position  and  influence  much  beyond 
her  numerical  importance,  either  to  national  party  or  govern- 
ment. Such  we  know  has  been  the  case,  when  her  course 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  when  her  conduct 
was  regarded  throughout  the  South  as  unreasonable  and  vio- 
lent. But  it  will  yet  be  recorded  as  a part  of  her  history,  that 
the  progress  of  events  justified  her  action  ; and  each  week 
brings  fresh  acknowledgments  of  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  her 
statesmen,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  policy.  Her  distrust  of  the 
designs  of  the  North  are  seen  to  have  been  well-founded. 
The  predictions  of  her  statesmen  obtain  daily  verification; 
and  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  even  in  the  present  un- 
settled condition  of  their  minds  and  purposes,  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  South  Carolina  was  right,  and  that  her  course  has 
been  influenced  by  a far-sighted  statesmanship.  The  name 
of  Calhoun,  once  villified,  is  fast  becoming,  throughout  the 
South,  the  type  and  synonyme  of  all  that  is  wise  in 
Southern  policy.  He  no  longer  lives  to  denounce  and  expose 
the  defection  of  party  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  shield  those  interests  from  party  betrayal,  by  the  light  which 
his  genius  shed  upon  the  truth;  and  being  dead,  the  public 
mind  may  be  slowly  brought  to  see  the  discernment  of  his 
teachings,  which  a blind  prejudice  and  party  hate  hid  from  its 
view  while  he  lived.  Yet  here,  at  the  moment  we  write,  when 
our  wrongs  are  more  flagrant  and  palpable,  when  the  faithless- 
ness of  party,  the  weakness  of  government  to  protect,  and  the 
hostile  power  of  the  North,  are  daily  becoming  more  unmis- 
takable to  the  eyes  of  all ; when  the  shackles  of  party  are  ev- 
erywhere loosening  in  the  South,  and  nationality  fairly  begins 
to  rest  under  the  dark  suspicion  of  being  anti-Southern  and 
faithless  to  the  vital  interests  over  which  it  has  presumptu- 
ously assumed  jurisdiction  ; an  effort  is  made  to  reverse  the 
independent  position  of  South  Carolina,  to  stultify  her  past 
history,  repudiate  her  former  course,  and  attach  her  to  party 
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an  humble  follower,  and  faithful  though  feeble  contributor 
and  panderer  to  the  success  of  National  Democracy,  which, 
from  the  days  of  the  Tariff  of  '23,  has  participated  as  a party 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  wrong  inflicted  on  the 
South  by  the  federal  government.  At  this  time,  when  indig- 
nation is  kindling  at  Southern  wrongs,  and  when  a feeling  of 
respect,  if  not  admiration,  iargeiy  obtains  tor  the  sagacious 
and  patriotic  course  pursued  by  South  Carolina  in  the  past, 
when  the  people  of  the  South  are  gradually  coming  up  to  her 
views,  her  stand-point  and  her  attitude,  it  is  then  we  are  told 
to  desert  her  ancient  land-marks,  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
policy  taught  of  old  by  Calhoun  and  others,  and  give  in  oar 
adhesion,  pinning  our  faith  to  the  worn-out  worship  and  idol- 
atrous mummeries  of  party  and  its  leaders,  who.  if  deprived 
of  the  prestige  which  party  organization  alone  can  give  them, 
would  perhaps  be  deemed  not  worthy  to  lead  anything.  Al- 
though educated  and  trained,  in  advance  of  other  States,  to  a 
true  view  of  the  dangers  and  position  of  the  South,  we  are 
now  urged  to  come  down  fr.m  the  attitude  assumed  in  conse- 
quence. tacitly  to  lay  aside  the  scruples  of  priu  tuple — the  man- 
ifest advantages  f an  independent  attitude,  to  cling  with 
blinking  eyes  to  party,  and  scramble  with  the  snort-sighted  or 
corrupt  in  the  low  game  of  office-seeking  and  party  promotion. 
Under  the  demagogue's  pretext  of  hunting  Southern  popular- 
ity, it  is  sought  to  drag  down  the  State  to  the  popular  level  of 
others  less  informed  or  less  resolute.  The  people  of  the  State 
vacillate  to  an  unprecedented  extent  in  their  views,  and  stand 
in  the  awkward  predicament  of  attempting  to  recon  tile  the 
observance  of  principle  with  adherence  to  the  unprincipled 
dictums  of  party,  and  drift  along  without  moral  force  or  nu- 
merical influence — inert  and  aimless,  except  such  as  have  an 
eye  to  office  and  spoils.  Instead  of  progressing  or  keeting 
firm  and  steadfast  in  the  unanimity  and  concentration  of  our 
convictions  and  efforts  towards  Southern  resistance,  there  is 
an  evident  and  decided  lapse  in  the  tone  of  the  State  : a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  many  to  reduce  her  to  the  low  and  not 
invidious  level  of  those  who  have  been  far  behind  us  in  prep- 
aration f r this  struacle : and  there  are  found  men  in  our 
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midst  declaring,  even  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  contrary,  “ all’s  well  ” — “ the  nation- 
al party  is  sounder  than  ever  before,  the  South  is  more  potent, 
and  Northern  aggression  is  forever  subdued,  conquered  and 
ended.” 

Those  who  surrender  their  mental  independence  upon  the 
altar  of  party,  and  begin  to  speak,  think  and  act  to  order , 
may  well  elicit  the  memorable  supplication — “ forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  The  people  of  a State 
once  absorbed  by  a national  party,  even  in  the  boasted  capa- 
city of  sovereigns,  only  pretend  to  employ  their  minds , when 
in  fact  they  do  not.  They  only  act  the  servile  part  of  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  they  receive  from  their  leaders,  while  the 
spoils  to  be  gathered  by  successful  party  schemes  are  engrossed 
by  the  masters  they  serve,  and  not  the  servants.  Under  the  reign 
of  national  party,  the  people  cease  to  be  sovereign,  and  become 
the  subjects  of  their  country;  for,  “when  the  rapacious  and 
mercenary  assemble  in  parties,  it  is  of  no  consequence  under 
what  leader  they  enlist — the  hopes  of  rapine  or  pay,  are  the 
only  motives  by  which  they  become  attached  to  each  other.” 
And  during  the  brief  period  in  which  a national  party  has 
found  a quasi  foothold  in  South  Carolina,  we  have  already 
witnessed  the  deplorable  phenomena  of  minds,  heretofore  bold, 
free,  and  independent,  echoing  the  party  chorusses  of  far  off 
party  presses,  and  measuring  the  patriotism  of  their  peers  by 
the  standard  and  tenets  of  their  own  new-born  faith  in  na- 
tional party  ; while  in  yet  another  field,  we  have  seen  the 
mere  tinsel  and  gloss  of  wealth  used  as  the  means  of  impart- 
ing polish  and  acceptability  to  the  grimace  of  sycophancy  to 
men  in  power,  and  who  have  place  they  can  bestow. 

But,  however  unacceptable  to  the  independent  and  the  free 
these  things  may  be,  the  case  is  not  desperate  until  our  politics, 
now  without  form,  shall  assume  a more  definite  shape,  and 
events  now  in  rapid  progress,  shall  determine  whether  indeed 
we  are  to  act  the  part  of  resolute  men  in  defence  of  the  right 
and  the  true,  or  sink  ingloriously  down  into  the  hopeless  calm 
of  dejection  and  servitude,  the  victims  of  our  own  vices  and 
the  bondsmen  of  our  enemies. 
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Such  being  the  state  of  things  in  the  Union,  in  the  South, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  we  are  called  upon  through  our  legis- 
lators to  fill  the  vacant  Senatorship.  Who  and  what  sort  of  a 
man  should  be  chosen  ? It  should  be  seen  that  we  select  one 
who  fully  comprehends  and  appreciates  all  the  circumstances 
and  bearings  of  our  position — who  can  contribute  to  lift  up 
the  State  and  inform  and  arouse  the  South — one  who  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  events  as  they  arise,  to  counsel  with  sagacity 
and  wisdom  in  all  emergencies,  and  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
sharp  encounters  of  senatorial  debate  with  our  foes,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Many  names  have  been  suggested  for  this  distinguished 
and  responsible  post,  and  among  others  we  have  noted  with 
pleasure  that  of  the  veteran  statesman,  EX-SENATOR 
RHETT.  This  gentleman  has  served  South  Carolina  with 
self-sacrificing,  patriotic  devotion  to  her  highest  interests,  and 
signal  ability,  during  a long  course  of  years.  He  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  mental  vigor,  and,  we  think,  should  be 
called  from  his  retirement  to  exercise  the  talents  and  address, 
the  knowledge  and  experience  he  possesses,  in  behalf  of  those 
Southern  rights  and  interests  that  have  constituted  the  study 
and  aim  of  his  life.  These,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  career  and  characteristics  of  the  leading  public  men 
of  the  country,  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position 
which  he  has  already  occupied,  with  advantage  to  the  State 
and  honor  to  himself,  and  which,  when  powerless  for  good, 
he  resigned  voluntarily,  with  the  manly  dignity  of  true  states- 
manship. 

It  is  something  like  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Rhett  began  his 
public  services.  Three  generations  have  since  sprung  up. 
Few,  in  South  Carolina,  of  those  who  entered  the  career  of 
life  with  him,  or  have  known  him  in  the  public  arena,  sur- 
vive, or  are  still  on  the  stage.  The  present  generation  know 
only  of  his  ability  and  influence  from  the  distance  of  Wash- 
ington, and  by  mediums  through  which  the  rays  of  informa- 
tion come  darkly,  and  often  indistinct.  The  power  and  influ- 
ence wielded  by  Mr.  Rhett  on  the  national  theatre  have  never 
been  generally  understood.  Hence,  it  is  thought  well,  at  this 
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juncture,  to  recall  some  of  the  leading  events  of  his  political 
history,  and  to  give  a brief  and  passing  outline  of  his  services 
to  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of  the  South. 

About  1S26,  Mr.  Rhett,  then  a very  young  man,  entered 
our  State  Legislature  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  House  of  Representatives,  at  this  time,  was 
remarkable  for  the  talent  of  its  members.  Among  them  were 
numbered  John  Belton  O’Neall,  Benjamin  F.  Dunkin,  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  Waddv 
Thompson,  A.  P.  Butler,  Henry  Nixon,  Lewis  Wardlaw, 
Henry  L.  Pinckney,  Thomas  Williams,  of  York,  and  R.  Barn- 
well Rhett  (then  Smith).  With  such  competitors,  Mr.  Rhett 
was  distinguished  for  the  soundness  of  his  views,  his  ability 
in  debate,  the  courage  of  his  bearing,  and  the  practical  ad- 
dress of  his  conduct. 

Our  limited  task  allows  us  only  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the 
important  measures  marking  Mr.  Rhett’s  public  services  as  a 
State  Legislator. 

It  was  Mr.  Rhett  who  first  developed  the  availability  and 
practical  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  constitutional  power 
of  impeachment,  until  then  in  abeyance.  The  contingent 
fund  of  the  State,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  had 
been  drawn  out  by  a previous  Governor,  and  not  accounted 
for.  This  gentleman  was  a man  of  many  high  and  brilliant 
qualities,  and  possessing  a nice  sense  of  honor,  but  in  his  pe- 
cuniary affairs  quite  negligent,  from  a disinclination  to  per- 
form the  mere  drudgery  of  business  details.  He  was  a man 
of  iron  nerve,  great  and  unquestionable  courage,  and  most 
formidable  as  a personal  antagonist.  Two  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  had  passed,  and  no  one  was  found  willing  to  enter 
upon  a public  inquiry  into  this  very  delicate  matter.  But  Mr. 
Rhett,  very  properly  conceiving  the  dignity  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  the  State  concerned,  offered  a resolution  in  the  House, 
calling  upon  the  Comptroller-General  to  report  the  next  morn- 
ing whether  said  fund  had  been  accounted  for,  giving  notice  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  the  report  should  be  unsatisfactory,  he 
would  move  an  impeachment.  The  resolution  passed,  and 
the  next  morning  the  Comptroller  reported  that  the  accounts 
had  been  properly  adjusted. 
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The  Judiciary  of  the  State  occasioned  the  second  instance 
for  the  development  of  this  power.  Much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
isted throughout  the  State  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency 
of  some  of  the  Judges,  as  it  was  believed,  from  intemperance. 
To  get  rid  of  the  evil,  projects  were  brought  forward  in  the 
Legislature  for  altering  the  Constitution,  and  amongst  them, 
we  believe,  was  one,  offered  by  the  present  Judge  O’Neall,  to 
limit  the  term  of  the  judicial  office  to  ten  years.  This  passed 
the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a fair  prospect  of  its  ultimate  adoption.  Mr.  Rhett  op- 
posed the  amendment,  contending  that  life,  during  good  con- 
duct, was  the  best  tenure  for  the  stability  and  independence 
of  the  Bench.  He  urged  that  the  power  of  impeachment  was 
a remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  and  the  proper  one.  In 
accordance  with  this  position,  and  to  save  the  tottering  system, 
as  no  one  else  seemed  inclined  to  act  upon  it,  he  moved  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  James.  The  motion  prevailed.  Mr. 
Rhett,  with  other  gentlemen,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  before  the  Senate,  and  though  opposed  by  the 
splendid  oratory  of  William  C.  Preston,  who,  on  that  occasion, 
displayed  a forensic  ability  and  eloquence  perhaps  unsur- 
passed by  himself  and  never  equalled  in  the  State,  carried 
the  impeachment  in  the  Senate.  Judge  James  was  broken, 
another  Judge  resigned  his  seat,  and  from  that  day,  according 
to  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  alter  the  life  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office. 

During  several  sessions,  Mr.  Rhett  served  as  Chairman  on 
the  leading  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  taking  a promi- 
nent and  influential  part  in  every  matter  of  importance  before 
the  House. 

In  spite  of  the  able  expositions  of  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
tective system  made  in  Congress  by  the  first  minds  in  the 
South,  the  Tariff  of  182S  passed  and  became  a law.  Mr. 
Rhett,  at  that  time,  in  the  village  of  Walterboro’,  caused  the 
people  of  Colleton  District  to  be  assembled  in  public  meeting, 
and  put  forth  the  Colleton  Address,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
State  were  counselled  to  resist.  Here  commenced  the  struggle 
of  Nullification.  The  advocates  of  resistance  supported  a call, 
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by  the  Legislature,  of  a convention  of  the  people  to  nullify  the 
Tariff  law  of  1828,  or  to  secede  from  the  Union,  in  view  of 
coercing  a reform.  Throughout  the  whole  contest  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Rhett  were  conspicuous.  His  influence 
was  unfalteringly  and  effectively  exerted  in  the  primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  in  newspaper  argumentation,  and  in 
the  conventions.  A speech  delivered  at  Barnwell  C.  H., 
settling,  to  a very  great  degree,  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of 
the  State  in  favor  of  the  policy,  was  remarkable  for  its  ability 
and  power.  In  the  final  convention,  he  opposed  the  course 
of  the  State  in  accepting  the  compromise  of  1833,  and  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  this  compromise  would 
be  observed,  and  that  it  never  would  be.  He  urged,  that  having 
clogged  the  wheels  of  government,  and  brought  it  to  terms  by 
the  ordinance  of  Nullification,  the  State  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional  reform, 
based  on  a strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States  ; and  subsequent  events  have 
abundantly  proved  the  views  he  expressed  and  the  grounds  of 
his  opposition  correct. 

The  political  services  of  Mr.  Rhett  in  Carolina,  terminated 
with  his  election,  in  place  of  Mr.  Petigru,  to  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  in  1S33,  and  with  his  argument 
before  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  defending  the  law 
of  the  State  that  required  a certain  oath  to  be  taken  by  her 
military  officers. 

In  1S36,  having  filled  this  office  with  ability  and  success, 
and  while  he  was  traveling  in  the  West  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  Mr.  Rhett  was  brought  forward  and  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Congressional  District  then  composed  of  Beaufort 
and  Colleton.  In  March,  1S37,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  installed 
in  office.  In  May  the  commercial  convulsion  took  place,  and 
the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Van  Buren  summoned  an  extra  session  of  the 
newly  elected  Congress,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
government  and  provide  for  the  management  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Rhett  avowedly  regarded  the  Independent  Treasury  as  the 
only  expedient  the  government  should  adopt.  When  Congress 
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assembled,  none  but  the  intimate  friends  of  the  President 
knew  what  course  he  intended  to  recommend.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
apprehensive  that  a knowledge  of  his  views  might  affect  the 
public  interests  injuriously  by  inducing  a dissentient  recom- 
mendation from  the  chief  Executive,  kept  studiously  silent, 
disclosing  his  views  to  nobody.  Mr.  Van  Buren  recommended 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  and  found  in  Mr.  Rhett,  as 
disclosed  by  a speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House,  a 
prompt  supporter  of  the  policy.  The  measure  prevailed  ; but 
the  powerful  opposition  it  encountered,  rendered  it  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  House,  at  the 
close  of  the  next  regular  session,  to  put  out  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  defending  their  course  on  this 
measure,  and  re-affirming  the  ancient  principles  of  the  party, 
set  aside  by  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Rhett  and  the  Hon. 
Francis  Thomas,  afterwards  Governor  of  Maryland,  prepared 
the  address.  It  was  signed  by  one  member  from  each  State, 
and  Gov.  John  P.  Richardson,  then  in  Congress,  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Delegation. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Rhett  was  put  upon  the  controlling 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  where  he  was  appointed  by 
successive  Speakers  while  in  the  body.  He,  from  the  first, 
made  a decided  impression  upon  the  House,  was  one  of  the 
few  who  commanded  the  attention  of  the  body  whenever  he 
arose  to  speak,  and  soon  established  a reputation  for  ability 
and  inflexible  devotion  to  principle,  which  he  ever  after  re- 
tained. He  acquired,  in  fact,  the  position  of  a leader  in  the 
Democratic  ranks  of  the  House  upon  all  important  measures. 

In  1S38,  Mr.  Slade,  afterwards  Governor  of  Vermont^from 
the  anti-slavery  zeal  he  displayed  in  Congress,  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  presentation 
of  Abolition  petitions,  and  assailed  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  Virginia.  Mr.  Wise,  the  present  Governor  of  that  State, 
called  Mr.  Slade  to  order;  but  Mr.  Rhett  arose  and  said  the 
discussion  raised  no  question  of  order,  but  was  a gross  insult 
to  all  the  members  from  the  South,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  leave  the  hall.  He  then  left  his  seat  and  retired  from 
the  hall,  followed  by  many  of  the  Southern  members.  Mr. 
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Slade  ceased  to  speak,  the  Northern  members  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

That  afternoon  and  night  the  Southern  members  held  a 
meeting  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms,  and  agreed  upon  a 
certain  resolution,  prohibiting  the  consideration  of  Abolition 
petitions  by  the  body.  This  was  offered  the  next  morning  by 
Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  and  gladly  adopted  by  the  House — 
constituting,  in  substance,  we  believe,  the  regulation  after- 
wards incorporated  as  the  celebrated  Twenty-first  Regular 
Rule. 

The  House  had  adopted  the  resolution  excluding  Abolition 
petitions,  but  it  had  not  declared  the  principles  upon  which 
its  action  rested.  At  the  assembling  of  the  members  in  Wash- 
ington previous  to  the  next  session,  Mr.  Rhett  caused  a caucus 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  be  called,  for  the  consideration  of 
this  important  matter.  At  the  meeting,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress with  his  usual  ability,  and  offered  resolutions  putting  the 
rights  of  the  South,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  high  constitutional  grounds.  They  were 
adopted  by  the  party;  and  upon  his  suggestion  that  they 
would  come  with  more  effect  from  the  North,  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Atherton,  afterwards  Senator  of  New  Hampshire,  and  be- 
came the  noted  Atherton  Resolutions.  Patton’s  resolution 
was  transferred  to  the  Twenty-first  Rule.  The  Northern 
Representatives  had  thus  gone  far  in  conciliating  the  South. 

Believing  that  they  could  not  sustain  themselves  in  this 
constitutional  course  without  some  justifying  demonstration 
from  the  South,  Mr.  Rhett  wrote  to  a leading  member  of  our 
Legislature,  urging  him  to  cause  resolutions  to  be  passed  by 
that  body,  instructing  the  South  Carolina  Delegation  in 
Congress  to  leave  their  seats  and  come  home,  if  at  any  time 
thereafter  the  Twenty-first  Rule  should  be  repealed;  which 
resolutions,  unfortunately,  were  not  passed.  Had  the  action 
thus  recommended  by  Mr.  Rhett  been  taken  by  the  South,  we 
believe  the  Twenty-first  Rule  would  not  have  been  repealed. 
But  the  alarm  was  considered  at  the  North  as  a false  one,  with 
the  view  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Union  was  in  dan- 
ger when  it  was  not,  and  the  concessions  seemed,  therefore, 
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gratuitous.  The  Northern  Representatives  who  supported  the 
Twenty-first  Rule  were  overwhelmed  for  their  timid  acquies- 
cence in  the  demands  of  the  South.  The  Democratic  party 
was  too  Southern  in  the  position  taken  to  please  the  North. 
The  Northern  members  who  sustained  these  measures  were 
defeated  either  by  Whigs  or  anti-slavery  Democrats,  who  took 
the  places  of  the  friends  of  the  South,  and  in  1844  the 
Twenty-first  Rule  was  repealed,  as  Mr.  Rhett  apprehended. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  1839,  the  Whigs  were 
very  strong,  and  party  feeling  ran  high.  The  subject  of  ex- 
citement, first  in  point  of  time,  was  the  election  of  the  Speaker, 
by  which  the  character  of  the  committees  and  the  business 
and  the  patronage  of  the  House  would  be  controlled.  A 
number  of  seats  were  contested,  and  these  would  determine 
the  relative  power,  as  filled  by  one  party  or  the  other.  Great 
difficulty  occurred  in  organizing  the  House.  Day  after  day 
the  members  assembled  in  confusion  and  excitement,  and  ad- 
journed without  any  approach  whatever  to  the  desired  end. 
At  length,  under  objections,  the  Clerk  of  the  previous  Congress 
refused  to  put  questions  to  the  body.  The  task  of  organiza- 
tion seemed  hopeless,  when,  from  the  disgraceful  position  of 
the  Government,  the  country  was  rescued  by  the  address  of 
Mr.  Rhett.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  he  arose  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  body,  proposed  that  the 
oldest  man,  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  should  take  the 
Chair  until  the  Speaker  was  elected.  He  then,  in  his  place, 
put  the  question  to  the  House;  the  proposition  was  adopted 
by  a large  majority,  and  he,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  North  Caro- 
lina, conducted  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Chair.  The  House  was 
called  to  order,  and  the  country  saved  from  the  disreputable 
attitude  of  their  representative  body. 

The  contested  election  of  the  New  Jersey  members  became 
now  of  great  importance,  from  the  near  equality  of  the  parties. 
During  the  discussion  a sharp  controversy  arose  between  Mr. 
Wise  and  Mr.  Rhett,  then  disagreeing  in  politics.  In  this  de- 
bate, Mr.  Wise,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  ability, 
reaped  no  laurels.  Mr.  Rhett,  however,  unwilling,  as  a pro- 
fessing Christian,  to  perpetuate  seeds  of  bitterness,  withheld 
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from  the  press  the  report  of  his  speeches  in  the  debate  when 
handed  him  for  correction  by  the  reporter,  and  Mr.  Wise  ex- 
pressed himself,  to  third  persons,  as  being  disarmed,  by  this 
act  of  magnanimity,  of  any  ill-will  he  might  otherwise  have 
entertained. 

Able  and  effective  speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Rhett 
at  this  and  the  subsequent  Congress,  on  the  Independent 
Treasury  Bill,  the  Treasury  Note  Bill,  the  Fortification  Bill 
and  the  Tariff,  which  are  of  record  in  the  Congressional  de- 
bates of  that  period,  and  which,  for  strength  and  clearness  of 
argumentation  and  sound  statesmanship,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  delivered  upon  these  important  subjects  in 
either  House  of  Congress.  He  also  advocated  Direct  Taxation 
in  two  speeches  delivered  in  the  House:  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  only  speeches  ever  delivered  in  Congress,  advocating  that 
policy, until  Mr.  Boyce’s  speech  of  the  last  session.  And  when 
the  veto  power  was  freely  used  by  President  Tyler,  and  bitter- 
ly attacked  by  the  opposition,  headed  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Sen- 
ate, who  moved  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  with  the 
view  to  divest  the  Executive  of  that  power,  Mr.  Rhett  defend- 
ed it  in  a speech  which  elicited  the  admiration  not  only  of 
political  friends,  but  also  of  opponents,  whose  position  he  as- 
sailed with  marked  vigor  and  effect. 

In  1842  the  Compromise  Tariff  of ’33  was  set  aside,  as  Mr. 
Rhett  predicted  in  the  State  Convention  nine  years  previous. 
High  protective  duties  were  restored,  South  Carolina  felt  that 
she  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  and  the  Legislature  pass- 
ed resolutions  declaring  that  if  the  Democratic  party,  on  ob- 
taining power  in  Congress,  did  not  restore  the  Tariff  of  ’33,  she 
would  resist.  In  1844  the  Democratic  party  was  again  pre- 
dominant in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  did  not  alter  the 
Tariff  of  1S42.  At  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Rhett,  in  a let- 
ter to  his  constituents,  counselled  that  the  pledge  of  the  State 
should  be  redeemed  ; and  when  the  Legislature  assembled, 
the  Governor,  in  his  annual  message  to  that  body,  in  a power- 
ful argument,  counselled  the  same  policy.  The  constituents 
of  Mr.  Rhett,  ever  jealous  of  governmental  encroachments 
upon  their  constitutional  rights,  invited  him  to  address  them 


at  public  meetings  called  throughout  the  district.  He  obeyed 
the  call,  and  in  a series  of  speeches  urged  the  wisdom  of  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
Tariff  question.  He  argued  that  if  the  South  did  not  check 
the  government  on  this  issue,  we  would  have  to  face  it  on  the 
far  more  difficult,  delicate,  and  dangerous  question  of  slavery  ; 
he  maintained  that  this  was  an  easier,  safer  and  less  aggra- 
vating issue  on  which  to  reform  the  government — for  that  here 
there  was  an  identity  of  interest  between  the  South  and  the 
laboring  classes  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  North;  while 
on  slavery  the  separation  would  be  broad,  and  the  struggle 
more  sectional  and  bitter.  He  foretold  that  the  sectional  con- 
test was  unavoidable,  and  that  on  the  heels  of  our  acqui- 
escence in  an  unconstitutional  Tariff,  a tenfold  more  baneful 
and  irreconcilable  agitation  must  ensue  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. He  argued  that  upon  this  question  the  strife  would  be 
purely  sectional,  and  must  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  South.  He  declared  himself  a resistance 
man,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  or  the  reformation  of  the 
government.  He  was  supported  with  enthusiasm  by  his  con- 
stituents, but  the  State  submitted  to  the  Tariff  of ’42. 

The  Presidential  election  then  pending  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Upon  the  appointment  of  his  Cabinet,  from  which 
Avere  left  out  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends,  the  preference  be- 
ing given  to  men  not  altogether  acceptable  to  that  school  of 
politicians,  Mr.  Rhett  wrote  from  Washington  an  anonymous 
letter,  for  publication,  containing  sharp  strictures  upon  the  ap- 
pointees. It  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury. In  the  meantime  the  Mission  to  England  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  a carte  blanche  to  settle  the  Oregon  dif- 
ficulty. Mr.  Calhoun  declined.  It  was  soon  after  stated  in 
private  circles  in  Washington,  that  the  commission  was  then 
filled  with  Mr.  Rhett’s  name  and  made  ready  for  official  sig- 
nature, when  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  present  notorious  Gover- 
nor of  Kansas,  whom  Mr.  Polk  had  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  who  had  received  a full  share  of  notice  in  the 
letter  referred  to,  carried  the  paper  containing  the  letter  into 
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the  Cabinet  meeting,  pronounced  it  Mr.  Rhett’s  production, 
and,  as  a consequence,  the  appointment  was  quashed.  Soon 
after  the  appointment  was  offered,  first,  to  Col.  Elmore,  and 
then  to  Col.  Pickens,  both  of  whom  honorably  declined  it, 
from  a want  of  confidence  in  the  administration,  and  in  order 
that  South  Carolina  might  stand  in  an  untrammelled  position 
towards  it — free  to  support  or  condemn  its  course,  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

The  admission  of  Texas  by  treaty  into  the  Union  had  fail- 
ed at  the  previous  session  of  Congress.  It  was  therefore,  the 
great  leading  question  at  the  opening  of  Mr.  Polk’s  adminis- 
tration. A proposition,  in  which  Mr.  Rhett  took  part,  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee.  It  was  the  admission 
of  Texas  as  a new  State  into  the  Union,  by  the  joint  action  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Rhett  delivered  a speech  in 
support  of  the  measure,  which  commanded  the  profound  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  contributed  largely  to  settling  the 
views  of  that  body  as  to  that  right  of  Congress  to  admit  Texas. 
The  proposition  prevailed,  and  Texas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

In  1845  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  for  the  settlement  of  their  conflicting  claims  in  Ore- 
gon, were  terminated  abruptly,  by  the  latter  power  declining  a 
proposition  to  make  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude  the 
boundary.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  Mr. 
Polk  recommended  that  one  year’s  notice  should  be  given  to 
Great  Britain,  of  the  termination  of  the  Convention  of  Joint 
Occupancy  of  the  Territory.  Much  excitement  of  the  public 
mind  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  after  a month  of 
the  session  had  passed,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  The  honor  of  the  country  was 
thought  to  be  involved,  and  the  war  spirit  arose  to  a danger- 
ous degree.  It  was  a Democratic  measure,  and  the  party 
manifested  a determination  to  carry  the  matter  through,  and 
seize  the  territory  “ vi  et  armis.”  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  introduced  a bill 
for  raising  troops  for  Oregon,  erecting  stockade  forts,  and  mak- 
ing every  preparation  to  take  possession  at  the  end  of  the 
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year,  of  the  whole  territory  as  far  North  as  54° 40'.  For  some 
time  violent  speeches  were  made  successively  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Douglas,  Preston  King  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  spoke  for  the 
“ whole  of  Oregon  or  none,”  and  for  adopting  all  these  hostile 
demonstrations  against  Great  Britain  on  the  principle  of  “54° 
40'  or  fight.”  War  with  England  was  the  rage,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  confident  of  the  public  sympathy,  rushed  on  in 
the  popular  tide,  impetuous,  violent  and  headstrong.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  and  so  unpopular  the 
opposition,  that  it  was  deemed  political  death  to  any  Demo- 
crat who  should  have  the  hardihood  to  stem  the  current. 
Many  Southern  Democrats,  believed  the  difficulty  could  be 
settled  without  this  commotion  and  these  hostile  preparations 
against  Great  Britain  ; yet,  under  the  torrent  of  fierce  denunci- 
ation, aimed  generally  at  all  who  might  manifest  a disposition 
to  oppose,  all  shrunk  from  the  task  of  stemming  the  tide,  and 
remained  passive  and  disheartened.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs 
Mr.  Rhett  arrived  from  his  home  in  South  Carolina,  where  he 
had  gone  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  family.  He  saw  at 
once  the  necessity  and  importance  of  breaking  the  silence  on 
his,  the  peace  side  of  the  question,  and  forthwith  avowed  his 
determination  to  speak  the  next  day  against  this  policy  of  drag- 
ging the  country  into  an  unnecessary  war.  Friends  advised 
him  against  it,  and  predicted,  as  the  result,  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  himself  and  his  wing  of  the  party.  But  he  ob- 
tained the  floor  the  next  morning,  and  with  this  brief  time  for 
preparation,  boldly  met  the  issue  presented,  assailing  with 
confidence  and  vigor  the  positions  of  the  previous  speakers. 
His  conduct  on  this  important  occasion  contributed  much  to 
break  the  spell  that  had  paralyzed  the  opponents  of  the  war 
party.  They  immediately  rallied  to  the  rescue,  and  from  this 
time  the  debate  became  general  and  confident  on  the  part  of 
the  hitherto  weaker  party.  Mr.  Rhett  soon  after  prepared 
himself  to  treat  the  subject  more  fully,  and  obtained  the  floor 
just  before  the  day’s  adjournment,  for  a second  speech,  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  colleagues,  who  had  sought  the  floor 
unsuccessfully,  were  dissatisfied  with  his  making  two  speeches 
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before  they  had  spoken  at  all.  In  deference  to  this  feeling 
he  arose  next  morning  and  declined  to  speak,  though  earn- 
estly called  on  to  proceed.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
other  Senators  exploded,  in  the  Senate,  this  party  bubble  that 
threatened  to  involve  the  Union  in  a war  with  England,  and 
“ 54°  40'”  was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  next  great  question  which  arose  during  Mr.  Polk’s  ad- 
ministration, was  the  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Rhett,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  course  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  advocated  the  war  policy, 
and  supported  the  Administration  during  its  continuance. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Gaudeloupe  Hidalgo,  an  immense  territory 
was  acquired  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  Northern  representatives,  constitu- 
ting a majority  in  the  House,  declared,  in  an  amendment  to 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from 
all  territory  acquired  by  it.  This  policy  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  out  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  the  passage  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  direct  in  Congress,  or  indirectly  by  the  une- 
qual and  absurd  operation  of  the  Squatter  Sovereignty  doctrine 
given  play  in  the  territories.  There  were  then  no  slaves  in 
either  of  these  territories,  and  it  was  plain  that  if  the  residents 
had  power  to  exclude  slavery,  the  institution  would  never  ob- 
tain a foothold  in  them.  So,  also,  in  settling  the  uninhabited 
regions,  slaveholders,  with  that  sensitive  institution,  would 
stand  at  a great  disadvantage  with  non-slaveholders,  both  in 
the  infacility  of  their  emigration,  and  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  incur  pecuniary  risk  and  personal  annoyance  in  estab- 
lishing it.  Mr.  Rhett  promptly  opposed  and  laid  bare  both 
expedients.  His  speech  on  Squatter  Sovereignty  was  the  first 
delivered  in  the  House  on  that  subject,  and  brought  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  himself  again  into  friendly  intercourse,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  their  taking  different  sides  in  the  Mexican 
war.  Besides  his  speeches  on  the  occasion,  he  also  wrote  an 
able  article  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Southern  Review. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Rhett  declined  a re-election  to  the  House.  He 
had  been  a member  of  the  body  for  a period  of  twelve  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  leading 
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subjects  of  debate.  In  all  his  efforts  he  spoke  with  ability, 
and  always  with  effect.  Of  the  few  members  of  that  body 
who  could  at  all  times  command  the  ear  of  the  House,  he  was 
one.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  ascertaining  at  the  pro- 
per time  the  sense  and  temper  of  the  body, and  the  address  and 
ability  to  make  both  available.  He  had  acquired,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  skill  and  quick  judgment  of  the  parliamenta- 
rian, and  knew  when  and  how  to  move,  and  when  and  how 
to  speak. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Polk’s  Administration,  Mr. 
Rhett  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of 
the  Administration  in  the  House,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  of  1S47,  this  party,  including  the  President,  desired 
his  election  to  the  Speakership.  The  Whigs,  though  strong, 
had  not  a sufficient  number  to  elect  Mr.  Winthrop,  their  nomi- 
nee. As  there  was  a third  party  in  the  House,  the  Democrats 
were  also  unable  to  control  a majority  of  the  votes.  The  anti- 
slavery feeling,  however,  was  too  strong  to  favor  the  views 
of  Mr.  Rhett’s  friends  ; for  although  it  was  expected  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to  elect  a Northern  Whig, 
the  Southern  Whigs  and  the  constitutional  Democrats  of  the 
North,  would  rally  to  the  support  of  a sound  Southern  Dem- 
ocrat, all  these  expectations  were  disappointed  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  at  the  third  ballot.  Mr.  Levin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a native  American,  voted  for  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  of  South  Carolina  withheld  his  vote.  The  Whigs 
thus  polled  a majority  for  their  candidate. 

Mr.  Polk’s  term  of  office  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  territo- 
rial controversy,  Generals  Cass  and  Taylor  being  the  opposing 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  As  a choice  of  alternatives, 
Mr.  Rhett  supported  General  Cass,  and  by  invitation  delivered 
two  speeches  in  Charleston,  assigning  the  reason  which  influ- 
enced him  to  this  course.  These  were  the  first  speeches  he 
had  made  out  of  Congress  and  his  District,  since  his  election 
to  Congress.  South  Carolina  took  the  same  view,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Calhoun’s  great  influence  to  the  contrary,  and 
voted  for  General  Cass.  General  Taylor  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and,  under  the  direction  of  his  Administration,  Squatter 
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Sovereignty  was  practically  installed  in  California.  The  Con- 
stitution,excluding  slavery  was  gotten  up  in  haste,  by  the  peo- 
ple in  that  territory,  under  military  dictation,  and  application 
was  made  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a State  into  the 
Union.  The  whole  scheme  was  a base  fraud,  being,  in  fact, 
the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  by  Congress,  under  the 
guise  of  Squatter  Sovereignty.  The  Southern  States  expressed 
a determination  to  resist,  and  while  the  issue  was  pending, 
met  at  the  call  of  Mississippi  in  the  Nashville  Convention. 
The  action  of  this  body  consisted  in  an  address  and  resolu- 
tions put  forth  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Rhett  was  urged  to  prepare  this  address,  which  he  did  in 
Nashville,  while  the  Convention  was  in  session. 

The  so-called  compromise  of  1850  passed  through  Congress. 
The  Legislatures  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
considering  the  South  deeply  aggrieved  and  defrauded  by 
these  measures,  ordered  Conventions  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  States  to  consider  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress 
and  of  future  security.  Mr.  Rhett  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  December,  1850.  It  was  the  short 
session  of  Congress.  The  previous  summer  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, about  the  time  of  the  Nashville  Convention,  had  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Rhett’s  resistance  policy  treasonable,  and  Mr. 
Rhett  a traitor.  He  was  defended  from  the  aspersion  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Barnwell.  But  Mr.  Rhett  resolved  to  encounter 
his  accuser  face  to  face  on  the  first  opportunity  on  taking  his 
seat.  He  prepared  himself  to  review  Mr.  Clay’s  whole  politi- 
cal course,  to  prove  his  policy  disastrous  to  the  South,  and  to 
fix  upon  him  the  charge  of  treachery  in  the  Tariff  compromise 
of  ’38  and  the  Tariff  of ’42.  The  brief  session  almost  passed 
away  without  affording  a proper  opportunity;  when,  near  its 
close,  Mr.  Clay  offered  a certain  resolution  on  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  Mr.  Rhett  seized  the  occasion  to  speak  upon  it, 
with  a view  to  bring  out  Mr.  Clay,  and  thereby  to  elicit  the 
opportunity  he  desired.  The  plan  succeeded.  In  the  final 
reply,  to  which  Mr.  Clay  was  entitled,  according  to  parliament- 
ary usage,  he  commenced  to  animadvert  with  severity  upon 
Mr.  Rhett’s  extreme'positions.  Mr.  Rhett  immediately  arose 
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and  said,  that  while  not  at  all  objecting  to  the  course  of  the 
Senator,  he  trusted  in  fairness  he  should  be  allowed  to  reply 
at  length  to  the  remarks  bearing  upon  himself.  Mr.  Clay  of- 
fered to  yield  the  floor  at  once  to  Mr.  Rhett,  but  objected  to 
a reply  after  he  had  finished.  As  he  had  just  commenced  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Rhett  preferred  taking  the  floor  after  he  heard 
what  Mr.  Clay  had  to  say.  Different  Senators  suggested  that 
Mr.  Rhett  should  reply  when  the  report  on  the  resolution  was 
made  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  to  which  it  should  be 
referred,  which  was  expected  to  be  done  at  an  early  day.  To 
this  arrangement  Mr.  Rhett  assented.  Mr.  Clay  continued  his 
speech,  but  forthwith  changed  the  current  of  his  remarks.  At 
its  conclusion  the  resolution  was  referred.  Mr.  Rhett  daily 
urged  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  make  their  report  on 
the  resolution.  But  day  after  day  passed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  last  day  of  the  session,  when  the  want  of  time  pre- 
cluded reply,  a matter  of  the  deepest  chagrin  to  Mr.  Rhett. 

At  the  next  session  Mr.  Clay  was  unable  to  take  his  seat 
on  account  of  his  failing  health,  and  the  coveted  opportunity 
was  forever  lost. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  long  session,  however,  Mr. 
Foote  found  occasion  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  secession,  and 
to  assail  the  Secessionists  of  South  Carolina — pronouncing 
them  traitors.  In  consistency  with  Mr.  Rhett’s  religious 
principles,  he  forebore  to  act  upon  the  worldly  principles  of 
the  code  of  honor,  but  repelled  the  attack  with  manly  dignity, 
making  an  unanswerable  defence  of  the  policy  and  right  of 
secession,  and  holding  up  to  merited  contempt  the  unprinci- 
pled political  tergiversations  of  Mr.  Foote,  and  his  faithless- 
ness to  the  Constitution  and  the  South. 

During  a short  absence  from  Washington,  Mr.  Clemens, 
once  a staunch  defender  of  the  South,  also  took  occasion,  in 
accordance  with  some  new  light  he  had  received,  to  assail 
Mr.  Rhett  in  a bitter  spirit,  and  Mr.  Rhett  pursued  the  same 
consistent  course  as  in  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Foote.  But 
having  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  attack  was  only  the  first 
of  a series  to  be  carried  out  systematically,  and  by  which 
South  Carolina  was  to  be  assaulted  over  his  shoulder  and 
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stabbed  through  his  person,  Mr.  Rhett  resolved  at  once  to 
meet  the  attack,  and  destroy  Mr.  Clemens’  capacity  for  exe- 
cuting the  meditated  design,  by  a thorough  and  complete 
exposure  of  his  inconsistency.  How  well  these  disagreeable 
tasks  were  performed,  the  history  of  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr. 
Clemens  will  indicate.  Mr.  Foote  fell  beneath  the  univer- 
sal condemnation  of  the  people  he  had  betrayed,  and  was 
next  heard  of  in  California,  where  he  has  failed  to  find  his 
coveted  importance  among  the  people,  in  whose  name  he 
proved  himself  willing  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  honor  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  former  power  to  do 
mischief;  while  Mr.  Clemens,  giving  up  his  chances  of  re- 
election  to  the  Senate,  was  finally  defeated  in  his  own 
county  for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Rhett  stood  forth  with  the  last  in  the  question  of  the 
separate  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union,  in  1851, 
’52.  The  State  had  committed  herself  to  this  policy  in  case 
* the  North  excluded  the  South  from  the  common  territory.  He 
urged  that  South  Carolina  should  carry  out  the  policy  of  resis- 
tance she  had  threatened,  as  the  shortest  and  best  means  of 
making  an  issue,  that  would  unite  the  South  and  either  reform 
the  Government,  or  forever  dissolve  the  connection  with  the 
North.  But  the  Convention  of  the  Slate  refused  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  or  by  any  act  whatever  to  vindicate  her  sove- 
reignty, the  people  before  the  convention  met  having  virtually 
decided  against  the  resistance  policy.  Feeling,  therefore,  con- 
demned in  his  measures,  and  shorn,  for  the  time  at  least,  of 
that  moral  power  without  which  the  representative  can  be  of 
little  use  to  those  he  represents  in  the  councils  of  the  country, 
he  promptly  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  ; and,  although 
solicited  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination, remained  fixed  in  the  purpose  of  retiring  from  a po- 
sition which  he  could  no  longer  fill  without  either  misrepre- 
senting the  State  in  the  new  position  she  had  assumed  in  re- 
gard to  federal  affairs,  or  abandoning  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  so  long  acted. 

Four  years  have  since  transpired, big  with  events  for  South- 
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ern  consideration.  Daring  this  time  Mr.  Rhett,  who,  like 
South  Carolina,  has  been  in  advance  of  the  times,  has  remained 
in  profound  retirement.  His  interest  in  public  affairs,  how- 
ever, seems  unabated.  During  the  last  year  he  put  forth  a 
letter  to  Gov.  Adams,  distinguished  by  his  usual  ability,  treat- 
ing of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Union,  and  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  public  men  of  the  South. 

The  great  compromise  is  a nullity.  The  North  is  stronger 
and  more  unanimous  than  ever  in  its  anti-Southern  designs. 
Slavery  agitation  has  become  insatiate — irresistible.  The 
South  is  growing  weaker  proportionally,  is  still  divided  and 
distracted,  and  the  National  Democratic  party,  in  whom  the 
South  unwisely  puls  its  trust,  holding  the  title  of  two  thou- 
sand millions  worth  of  slave  property  in  its  grasp,  makes  this 
title  the  subject  of  traffic  to  obtain  terms  with  its  Northern 
wing  whenever  the  battle  demands  concession  to  the  anti- 
slavery sentiments  of  the  North.  Some  of  the  border  States 
stand  in  a position  of  unequivocal  danger  and  annoyance. 
The  news  comes,  even  while  we  write,  that  Kansas  is  about 
to  be  lost  to  the  South,  by  the  treachery  of  an  administration 
placed  in  power  by  Southern  votes,  and  sacrificing  the  South 
to  remove  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  way  of  the  National 
Democratic  party,  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1S60.  The 
people  of  the  South,  betrayed  and  duped  by  their  public  men, 
in  their  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  are  at  length  opening  their  minds  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  danger,  and  that  something  must  be  done.  The 
great  truth  is  at  length  making  itself  felt  and  acknowledged, 
that  a question  is  pending  between  the  North  and  South,  re- 
sulting from  the  difference  in  the  political,  mental  and  social 
organisms  of  the  two  sections,  which  no  national  party  can 
ever  settle — which  can  only  be  settled  by  treaty  or  revolution. 
The  time  has  come  when  important  service  may,  aye,  must 
be  performed  for  the  State. 

Which  of  our  public  men  is  best  fitted  for  the  occasion  and 
for  the  services  to  be  performed  ? — for  this  is  the  inquiry  which 
alone  should  be  made,  answered,  and  acted  upon,  in  filling 
the  vacancy  in  the  Senate.  We  make  no  invidious  compari- 
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sons  or  contrasts.  South  Carolina  has  still  men  of  ability  and 
sterling  worth  to  whom  she  can  point  with  pride  and  confide 
in  implicitly;  but  among  them  all  we  know  not  one  of  greater 
political  experience,  whose  record  shows  more  devotion  to 
principle,  or  whose  public  services  have  been  marked  by 
greater  fidelity  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  State,  than 
Mr.  Rhett.  The  brief  abstract  of  his  political  services  here 
submitted,  exhibits  the  proof  of  his  eminent  capacity,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  services  should  not  be  lost  to  the 
State  in  the  struggle  that  approaches  apace,  which  must  and  will 
come.  During  twenty  years’  service  to  the  State,  he  has  shown 
himself  an  able  statesman,  above  the  allurements  of  national 
and  party  popularity — of  federal  office — far-sighted,  fearless 
and  faithful  in  guarding  the  highest  interest  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  South.  Sensitive  to  the  honor  of  his  country,  if  he, 
being  human,  has  erred,  it  has  been  in  guarding  the  sanctity 
and  sacredness  of  that  honor  with  jealous  care.  Had  he  held 
the  principles  by  which  his  public  conduct  was  shaped  and 
guided,  more  lightly — had  he  preferred  power  and  place,  to  con- 
sistency and  representative  duty  and  obligation — had  he  sought 
his  own  promotion  and  emolument  before  the  high  interests 
of  his  State,  power  and  place  had  still  been  his,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  afforded  in  his  retirement  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  and  verify  in  his  own  history  the  ever- 
prevailing  voice  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  If  we  have 
passed,  are  passing  through,  a political  decade  in  which  the 
services  of  men  like  Mr.  Rhett  are  not  demanded  by  the  times, 
a decade  will  soon  be  upon  us  when  they  will  be.  Events 
are  rapidly  dispelling  the  reign  of  error  and  of  a false  political 
philosophy  whose  triumph  would  be  ruin  to  the  South. 
Truth  is  slowly  arising  from  the  dust  in  which  it  has  been 
trampled,  and  South  Carolina  will  yet  require  the  most  worthy 
of  her  sons  to  lead  her  safely  through  the  gathering  storm. 

A COTEMPORARY. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  R.  B.  RHETT, 


DELIVERED  AT  GRAHAMVILLE,  S.  C., 

JULY  4rth,  1S59. 


Fellow-Citizens, — I come,  at  your  request,  to  communicate  my 
views  of  public  affairs.  In  doing  so,  1 recognize  at  once  a right 
and  a duty — a right  on  your  part  to  know  my  opinions,  and  a duty 
on  my  part  to  put  them  before  you.  I served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  fourteen  ses- 
sions of  Congress.  During  this  period,  I was  at  one  tiine  alone 
amongst  the  public  men  of  South  Carolina;  and  at  other  times  I 
have  been  in  a minority  in  the  State.  Yet,  for  this  whole  term, 
you  gave  me  all  you  had  to  bestow.  More  grateful  than  the  loud 
acclaims  of  triumph,  you  ever  accorded  to  me  your  sympathy, 
your  confidence,  your  support.  Time  has  gone  on,  working  out 
its  mighty  changes.  The  great  actors  with  whom  I once  played 
on  the  stage  of  life’s  drama,  are  now  heard  no  more.  Calhoun, 
McDuffie,  Hayne,  Hamilton,  Taylor,  Miller,  Turnbull,  with  whom 
I counselled  upon  first  entrance  into  public  life,  have  passed  hence 
to  their  last  account.  They  died  without  seeing  the  consummation 
of  their  anxious  labors.  The  peace  and  safety  of  the  South  had 
not  been  assured.  They  have  left  us  still  an  inheritance  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  But  they  have  also  left  us  a precious  legacy  of 
their  brave  examples.  They  stood  forth  the  intrepid  defenders  of 
the  rights  and  honor  of  their  section.  That  equality  of  State  and 
section  for  which  they  contended,  and  which  they  disdained  to  sur- 
render, has,  in  our  hands,  practically  fallen  to  the  earth.  You,  it 
is  true,  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  avert  this  result.  If  we 
must  now  struggle,  feebler  in  comparison,  on  lower  ground  and 
with  a weaker  moral  power,  against  an  increasing  northern  pre- 
dominance and  audacity,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  the  political  pro- 
test of  the  old  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina. 
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Ready  in  ’32— -ready  in  ’44 — ready  in  ’50 — ready,  I trust,  always, 
you  stand  in  the  South  the  living- embodiment  of  the  high  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  aggressions  and  encroachments  of  the  North. 
You  are  the  only  people  in  the  United  States  who,  at  a regular 
election  ordered  by  a State,  have  elected  representatives  to  a 
Southern  Congress,  with  a view  to  a Southern  Confederacy,  and  I 
am  the  honored  representative  you  chose  in  that  election. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I propounded  and  advocated 
before  the  world,  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Union,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  another  Confederacy  amongst  the  Southern  States.  I was 
not  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time.  I knew 
that  such  a policy  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  to  none  more  so  than 
the  political  abolitionists — the  Sewards,  Chases  and  Sumners  of 
the  North.  The  continuance  of  the  present  Union,  they  all  know, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  policy  of  sectional  rule  and  aggran- 
dizement. To  dissolve  it,  is  to  snatch  from  them  their  prey,  and 
to  seal  their  political  execution.  Events  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted, made  it  incumbent  on  me,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  pub- 
lic life  seven  years  ago.  If  I misapprehended  the  true  state  of 
things,  I was  hardly  fit  to  direct  them;  and  if  I correctly  under- 
stood them,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bear  patiently  that  fate 
which  awaits  every  man  who  is  before  his  times.  So  I retired 
voluntarily  from  public  life,  and  left  events  which  I could  not  con- 
trol, to  the  guidance  of  others  deemed  wiser  than  myself.  You 
know  the  result.  Instead  of  our  having  peace,  never  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government  have  the  agitations  concerning 
slavery,  been  more  fierce  and  unintermitted,  than  within  the  last 
seven  years.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
eminent  amongst  the  ablest  and  purest  statesmen  of  the  North, 
thought  the  Union  saved  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  To  a Union 
meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

“ The  agitation  at  the  North,  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery 
in  the  South,  like  everything  human,  will  have  its  day.  We  have 
already  reached , and,  I trust,  passed  the  dangerous  crisis.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  tempest  which  has  been  raging  will 
purify  the  political  atmosphere , and  impart  new  and  healthful  life 
and  vigor  to  the  body  politic.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  made  President  of  the  United  States,  and  finds 
the  question  “of  domestic  slavery  in  the  South”  at  the  very  gate- 
of  his  entrance  into  power.  It  broke  down  his  administration  be- 
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fore  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  after  his  inauguration.  His 
recommendation  to  settle  agitation  concerning  slavery  in  Kansas 
failed,  and  another  compromise  was  necessary  to  “save  the 
Union.”  General  Henderson,  a Senator  from  Texas,  since  dead, 
wrote  as  follows,  to  Mr.  John  Marshall,  on  2d  May,  1858  : 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — I left  Washington  City  on  the  day  before  yes- 
terday evening,  just  after  the  first  passage  of  the  Kansas  Compro- 
mise Bill.  I did  not  vote  on  the  bill  at  its  passage. 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  bill  finally  passed,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  for  me,  and  made  such  an  earnest  and  strong  appeal  to 
me  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  aid  in  saving  his  administration  and 
the  democratic  party  of  the  North,  as  to  induce  me  to  leave  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  not  to  vote  at  all,  as  I would  have  felt  bound 
to  vote  against  the  bill  if  I had  voted.” 

The  Democratic  party  and  the  Union  are  thus  saved  twice,  in 
seven  years,  from  the  agitation  concerning  Southern  slavery;  and 
if  you  would  ask  Mr.  Buchanan  his  opinion  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Union,  I do  not  doubt  he  will  tell  you  that  he  thinks  it 
to  be  in  greater  peril  than- ever,  because  it  has  become  sectional- 
ized.  Sectionalism  is  no  longer  a spasmodic  evil.  Emboldened 
by  the  submission  of  the  South,  it  stands  forth  the  permanent  ele- 
ment of  the  predominating  party  of  the  North.  How  false  have 
been  the  expectations  of  peace  to  the  South  from  the  California 
Compromise  of  1850;  and  how  completely  have  events  justified 
the  policy  you  supported  to  meet  its  evils  ! 

Gentlemen, — In  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  government  by  which  it  exists,  and  the 
motives  which  established  it.  If  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Northern  people,  of  the  Constitution,  are  correct,  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  establish  the  government  of  the  United  States  : it 
is  a consolidated  democracy;  and  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies furnished  an  example  for  its  easy  construction.  Throwing 
off  the  authority  of  the  parent  country,  there  stood  thirteen  States, 
with  all  the  great  instrumentalities  of  free  government  inherited 
from  our  English  ancestors.  They  had  representation — the  parti- 
tion of  powers  between  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  government — trial  by  jury — the  habeas  corpus  act — 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary— and  the  toleration  of  all  re- 
ligions. Cast  all  the  States  into  one — make  of  them  one  people — 
and  there  was  a precedent  in  every  colony  for  a grand  consolidated 
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representative  democracy  in  which  a majority  should  rule.  No- 
thing was  easier  than  to  set  up  such  a government.  But  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  a most  difficult  enterprise.  The  convention  which 
framed  it  sat  for  months;  more  than  once  it  came  to  a dead  stand 
from  an  impossibility  of  agreement.  Something,  therefore,  be- 
sides a consolidated  democracy  must  have  been  required.  What, 
then,  was  the  great  motive  for  establishing  the  union  of  the  States 
as  it  exists  under  the  Constitution,  and  what  the  great  difficulty  of 
establishing  it  ? The  answer  to  these  questions  may  show  us  our 
true  condition  and  the  source  of  all  our  discontents  and  dangers. 

The  great  leading  motive  for  the  union  of  the  States  under  a 
constitution,  was  the  fear  of  foreign  powers.  The  States  were  too 
weak  to  stand  alone.  It  required  all  their  united  power  to  achieve 
their  independence,  and  this  power  was  equally  necessary  to  pro- 
tect and  insure  it.  If  the  States,  in  1790,  had  had  the  wealth  and 
population  they  now  possess,  no  such  Constitution  as  that  of  the 
United  States  would  ever  have  been  adopted.  The  question  was, 
how  could  we  be  so  united  as  to  be  one  people,  in  relation  to  for- 
eign nations  for  self-protection — and  yet,  in  relation  to  one  another, . 
be  separate,  distinct  and  independent  States.  Here  was  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  Constitution.  The  statesmen  of  that  day  had 
been  taught  hard  thinking  by  hard  fighting.  They  had  not 
thrown  off  the  British  yoke  to  submit  to  its  being  imposed  by  any 
of  the  American  States  on  others.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  States  in  climate,  pursuits  of  industry 
and  institutions.  Some  were  necessarily  commercial,  others 
manufacturing,  and  others  agricultural.  Some  could  grow  the 
great  tropical  productions,  on  which  the  commerce  of  the 
world  has  always  lived.  Others  could  hardly  grow  their  bread. 
Some  could  be  cultivated  only  by  African  slaves;  others  were 
best  adapted  to  the  labor  of  the  Caucasian  race.  African  slavery 
was,  therefore,  an  evil  to  some,  and  to  others  a blessing.  It  was, 
thus,  the  grand  design  of  the  Constitution  to  reserve  to  each 
State  and  section  the  exclusive  control  of  every  interest  which 
was  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  impart  to  a general  government  power 
only  over  those  interests  which  were  common  to  all  the  States  and 
sections,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  thereby  protection  from  foreign 
nations.  By  such  a Constitution  only  would  the  people  of  the 
several  States  be  protected,  and  yet  free.  To  have  given  power 
to  a general  government  over  sectional  interests,  amongst  such 
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incongruous  peoples,  would  have  been  the  establishment  of  a des- 
potism, unless  the  section  having  such  interests  was  the  majority 
— and  then  it  would  be  superfluous  and  useless.  Representation 
would  not  protect  the  minority  section,  because  the  ruling  repre- 
sentatives would  not  be  elected  by  the  minority,  or  responsible  to 
them.  And  if  the  majority  or  ruling  section  have  interests  or 
passions  antagonistic  to  the  interests  or  institutions  of  the  minority 
section,  the  government  would  not  only  be  an  arbitrary  despotism, 
but  an  oppressive  tyranny.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  thoroughly  understood  these  principles.  They 
designed  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  conformity 
therewith.  They  established  a free  government,  not  a despo- 
tism— a confederate  republic,  with  very  limited  powers — not  a 
consolidated  democracy,  with  all  powers. 

Whilst  the  great  cause  which  produced  the  Union — the  fear  of 
foreign  nations — continued,  the  Constitution,  in  the  main,  fulfilled 
the  purposes  of  its  creation,  and  the  people  of  the  States  lived  in 
peace  with  each  other.  One  event,  however,  did  endanger  the 
continuance  of  the  Union;  and  that  event  showed  clearly  how 
any  sectional  oppression,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  operation  of 
the  government,  would  occasion  its  overthrow.  The  war  of  1812 
was  produced  by  northern  interests.  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  protect  them  from  the  aggressions  of  foreign 
nations.  Our  ships  belonging  to  the  North  were  searched  and 
plundered.  Our  sailors,  citizens  of  the  North,  were  impressed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  war  which  ensued  was  undertaken  to  re- 
dress these  wrongs.  Yet  when  it  bore  hardly  on  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  northern  people,  the}'  speedily  meditated  a disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  In  fact,  nothing  but  the  peace  of  1813,  at 
the  time  it  took  place,  prevented  such  a result.  If  the  war  had 
lasted  eighteen  months  longer,  the  Union  would  have  been  dis- 
solved by  the  secession  of  northern  States.  This  war  demonstra- 
ted, nevertheless,  our  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  foreign 
nations.  The  apprehensions  which  drove  us  together  into  a union 
no  longer  existed,  and  the  northern  people  turned  to  the  internal 
operations  of  the  government.  They  now  sought  by  its  instru- 
mentality to  make  the  South  tributary  to  their  enrichment  and 
their  power.  The  limitations  and  checks  of  the  constitution 
formed  a barrier  to  their  designs.  It  was  necessary  to  sweep 
them  away.  The  government  must  be  made  a consolidated  de- 
mocracy, by  which  their  power,  as  a majority,  may  be  omnipo- 
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tent.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its  decisions 
in  favor  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  a Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  laid  the  foundation  for  that  latitudinous  construction  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  which  its  limitations 
were  virtually  abrogated.  The  dogma  was  boldly  avowed  that 
the  constitution  was  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
one  people,  and  conferred  all  powers  on  the  General  Government, 
limited  only  by  “the  general  welfare.”  The  Tariff  of  1816,  and 
the  rejection  of  Missouri  from  the  Union  on  account  of  her  con- 
stitution tolerating  slavery,  showed  the  two  great  points  on  which 
they  could  best  (and  intended  to)  build  up  a consolidated  demo- 
cracy for  the  predominance  of  the  North  over  the  South. 

Gentlemen, — The  highest  statesmanship  never  looks  to  the  pre- 
sent merely.  The  great  future,  in  which  a nation  is  to  live  for 
ages,  can  only  be  reached  beneficently  by  a policy  laid  deep  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  suitable  to  the  capacity  and  character  of 
a people.  Louis  X1Y.  said,  “ after  me,  the  deluge.”  He  spoke  the 
policy  of  his  dynasty,  which  only  lasted  for  a brief  season,  and 
then  was  extinguished  by  flight  or  the  scaffold.  The  greater  part 
of  rulers  are  but  providers  for  the  day.  To  allay  a present  dis- 
content, to  postpone  a difficulty,  and  to  cast  upon  a burdened 
future  troubles  too  great  for  their  ability  to  master  successfully) 
is  the  common,  but  feeble  and  selfish  policy.  The  true  states- 
man will  look  to  remedy,  not  merely  to  patch  up  the  ills  of  the 
body  politic.  He  strives  to  settle  discontents,  not  increase  them, 
by  yielding  to  unjust  and  menacing  pretensions.  He  knows  that 
to  submit  to  aggression,  is  to  encourage  it  ; to  endure  wrong,  is  to 
invite  the  repetition  of  it.  The  only  firm  basis  of  peace  amongst 
a free  and  intelligent  people,  is  to  meet  wrong  and  conquer  injus 
tice.  It  is  to  build  the  national  policy  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  right.  When  the  northern  people  first  developed,  by 
the  rejection  of  Missouri  from  the  Union  on  account  of  slavery, 
their  design  of  excluding  the  people  of  the  South  from  the  com- 
mon territories,  there  was  a way  to  peace — one  only  way.  The 
rights  of  the  South,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  ought 
to  have  been  maintained  at  all  hazards.  The  contest  would  then 
have  ended  in  one  of  three  ways  : The  rights  of  the  South  would 
have  been  conceded  ; the  Constitution  would  have  been  amended, 
or  the  Union  would  have  been  dissolved.  There  was  not  at  that 
time  the  least  danger  of  the  northern  people  breaking  up  the 
Union  lor  any  such  aggressive  pretensions.  They  understood  too 


well  the  value  ol  the  South  to  them  in  the  Union.  They  would  not 
have  given  it  up  for  the  gratification  of  slavery  fanaticism,  which 
would  have  been  defeated  by  the  very  act  of  disunion.  We  would 
have  had  permanent  power  by  one  of  the  two  first  alternatives. 
But  the  evil  genius  of  concession  ruled  our  counsels.  On  the  very 
eve  of  victory,  the  leaders  of  the  South  surrendered  our  rights  in 
a compromise.  They  yielded  to  Congress  the  power  of  excluding 
us  from  the  territories.  A temporary  peace  was  obtained  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  the  sectional  triumph  of  the 
North  over  the  South  on  the  matter  of  slavery.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
then  old  and  in  retirement.  Of  all  the  great  statesmen  this  coun- 
try has  produced,  none  has  equalled  him  in  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  nature  of  the 
government  suited  to  their  capacities  and  character.  The  Missouri 
contest  aroused  his  patriotic  anxieties,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John 
Holmes,  a representative  from  New  England,  as  follows: 

“ I thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  me,  of  the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the  Missouri 
question.  It  is  a perfect  justification  to  them.  I had  for  a long 
time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public 
affairs,  confident  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a 
passenger  in  our  bark  to  the  shore,  from  which  I am  not  far  dis- 
tant. But  this  momentous  question,  like  a fire-bell  in  the  night, 
awaked  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I considered  it  at  once  as  the 
knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But 
this  is  a reprieve  only,  not  the  final  sentence.  A geographical 
line,  coinciding  with  a marked  principle,  moral  and  political, 
once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will 
never  be  obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper 
and  deeper.  * * I regret  that  I am  now  to  die  in  the  belief 

that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776, 
to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  of  their  country,  is  to  be 
thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons, 
and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I shall  not  live  to  weep 
over  it.” 

You  see  in  the  expressions  of  this  letter  the  plain  lineaments 
of  despair  of  the  Union  he  had  helped  to  establish.  Thirty  years 
after  this  letter  was  penned,  another,  greater  than  Jefferson  in  in- 
tellect, and  his  equal  in  patriotism — John  C.  Calhoun — died  also 
in  despair  of  the  present  confederacy,  and  from  the  same  porten- 
tious  cause.  Political  quacks  have  supposed  that  the  slavery 
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issue  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  was  of  a temporary 
nature.  They  have  expected  that  by  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  South  it  could  easily  be  allayed.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, with  the  eyes  of  true  statesmen,  saw  the  depths  of  this 
great  question,  and  with  the  sagacity  of  prophets,  foretold  its 
effect  in  dissolving  the  Union.  “The  fire-bell'’  is  still  ringing, 
and  will  ring  on  until  it  tolls  “the  death-knell  of  the  Union.” 

And  now  where  are  we  ? What  is  really  the  nature  of  the 
general  government  under  which  we  live  ? The  sectional  major- 
ity from  the  North  grows  stronger  and  more  resolute  every  day. 
They  have  the  power  of  controlling  the  legislation  of  Congress. 
They  failed  in  controlling  the  executive,  also,  in  the  late  Presiden- 
tial election,  but  by  a few  votes.  They  expect,  confidently,  to 
succeed  at  the  next  Presidential  election.  Having  mastered  these 
two  great  departments  of  the  government,  they  openly  declare 
their  determination  to  command  the  third — the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States — and  to  sweep  away  every  obstacle  to  their  sec- 
tional domination  and  the  consolidation  of  the  government. 
Their  measures  of  legislative  policy  are  increased  tariffs,  by 
which  a greater  tribute  shall  be  wrung  from  the  South  for  the 
benefit  of  their  manufactures ; internal  improvements  and  na- 
tional railroads,  by  which  the  treasury  shall  be  exhausted,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  North,  where  the  public  money  is  chiefly  spent, 
and  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  higher  tariffs  seem  justified;  land 
for  the  landless,  by  which  the  northern  and  emigrant  population 
shall  take  all  the  common  territories  and  make  Free  States  of 
them,  and  by  which,  at  the  same  time  again,  the  treasury  be  de- 
prived of  the  revenue  that  should  result  from  the  sales  of  our  pub- 
lic lands,  that  higher  tariffs  may  be  further  justified  ; squatter 
sovereignty,  with  no  protection  to  slave  property  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  in  our  territories,  and,  as  a consequence,  no  more 
Slave  States;  and  finally,  as  declared  by  their  acknowledged 
leader,  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  throughout  the  southern 
States.  Such  are  their  measures  of  policy.  And  the  end  these 
are  designed  to  accomplish  is  a consolidated  democracy,  limitless 
in  its  power.  The  North  is  to  rule  the  South. 

Now,  my  friends,  whether  such  a policy  is  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  or  not,  is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence. If  it  is,  then  the  Constitution  establishes  a sectional  des- 
potism over  the  South.  And  if  it  is  not,  then  the  Constitution  is 
abolished  by  the  North,  the  only  power  which  can  maintain  it. 
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The  South,  being  a minority,  is  powerless  to  enforce  its  terms  by 
legislation  ; and  if  she  submits  to  its  abrogation  by  the  North, 
she  accepts  a naked  despotism. 

For  one,  I boldly  declare,  that  if  the  oppressive  measures  med- 
idated  by  the  North  were  not  meditated — if,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
marvellous  magnanimity  and  equity,  they  were  disposed  to  grant 
us  practically  an  unoppressive  government — I would,  as  a free- 
man, disdain  to  accept  of  it.  Liberty  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  absence  of  oppression,  hut  in  the  right  and  security  to  be 
free.  It  never  yet  existed  by  forbearance  from  those  in  power; 
if  it  did,  it  can  have  no  safe  guarantee  for  its  continuance.  We 
of  the  South,  of  all  the  people  inhabiting  the  earth’s  surface, 
must  rule  ourselves.  To  be  a free  government  to  us,  we  must  be 
able  to  control  it.  It  must  be  our  government,  and  not  the  gov- 
ernment  of  others,  by  which  we  are  ruled,  either  benignly  or 
tyranically.  Whether  a despotism  consists  of  one  man  or  of 
twenty  millions,  in  no  way,  and  at  no  time  ought  it  to  be  endured. 
But  the  northern  people  do  not  leave  us  room  to  suppose  that  in 
assuming  a despotism  over  us,  they  intend  it  to  he  beneficently 
harmless  in  its  operation.  Ambition  and  rapacity  are  stamped 
upon  their  policy.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
country  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how,  step  by  step,  for  nearly  a half 
century,  they  have  steadily  advanced  to  its  consummation  ; and 
as  they  have  advanced,  broader  and  deeper  views  open  on  their 
policy.  They  themselves  may  scarcely  know  the  extremes  to 
which  they  will  be  carried.  A people  who  once  enter  upon  the 
path  of  unrighteous  aggrandizement,  can  never  tell  what  injustice 
— what  crimes — what  horrors — they  may  be  ready,  ultimately,  to 
perpetrate.  One  measure  leads  to  another.  Resistance  must  he 
suppressed.  Violence  comes.  Blood  is  shed,  and  a blood-thirsty 
spirit  is  apt  to  rule  their  counsels  amidst  the  fury  of  the  pas- 
sions. Shall  we  of  the  South  trust  our  rights  and  institutions  to 
the  forbearance,  or  justice,  or  charity  of  the  northern  people — 
when  they  themselves,  by  their  highest  official  representatives, 
declare  the  determination  to  blot  them  out  ? 

The  greatest  deceivers  in  the  world  are  often  ourselves,  of  our- 
selves. Men  realize  with  difficulty  the  full  potency  of  evils  which 
are  against  them.  Even  when  admitted  as  possible,  their  occur- 
rence, it  is  hoped,  may  not  be  certain — or  something  in  the  future 
may  transpire  to  defeat  their  effects.  Thus  they  will  often  drift 
on,  passive  and  uneasy,  until  they  suddenly  find  themselves  amidst 
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the  breakers  of  revolution.  The  wisdom  rightly  to  understand, 
and  bravely  and  firmly  to  meet  the  perils  of  our  condition,  is  the 
property  of  the  few  only.  It  seems  wonderful,  after  all  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  of  the  people  of  tho  North,  that  there  should 
be  a man  in  the  South  so  misguided  or  ignorant  as  to  put  any  con- 
fidence in  their  forbearance  or  equity.  Yet  there  are  such  men 
even  in  Congress.  In  the  imbecility  of  an  abandoned  self-protec- 
tion, we  hear  them  say:  “We  know  that  the  sceptre  of  power  is 
departed  from  the  South;  that  we  will  trust  in  the  faith  and  mag- 
nanimity of  the  North;  we  will  trust  to  their  interest,  for  it  is  not 
to  their  interest  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South  ; their  commerce 
is  loo  much  promoted,  and  their  necessities  too  well  supplied  !” 
Is  magnanimity  a very  noted  characteristic  of  nations,  especially 
towards  those  whom  they  have  long  hated  as  rivals  and  enemies? 
Is  interest  the  infallible  guide  to  the  policy  of  nations  in  this 
world  of  ignorance  and  passion,  misrule  and  blood?  Was  France 
governed  by  interest  when  she  expelled  the  Huguenots  from  her 
bosom,  and  abolished  slavery  in  Hayti  ? Was  England,  when  she 
forced  on  us  the  revolution  of  1776,  and  ordained  emancipation  in 
Jamaica  ? Do  not  all  men  act  from  motives  of  interest  ? Yet  look 
at  the  fatuity,  the  infidelity  and  misery  which  blacken  the  world. 
Are  not  men — weak,  passionate,  lustful  men — the  rulers  of  na- 
tions;— and  when  were  they  ever  ruled  by  a consistent  regard  to 
their  best  and  highest  interests  ? How  full  of  mistakes  and  follies 
have  been  the  councils  of  the  wisest  nations  ! Yet  we  of  the 
South  are  to  trust  our  rights,  our  liberties  and  institutions,  to  the 
conscience  and  faith  of  a people  who,  in  all  their  national  dealings 
with  us,  have  exhibited  the  most  faithless  selfishness,  fanaticism 
and  ambition.  What  are  such  counsels  but  the  weak  refuge  of  a 
helpless,  foregone  submission  ? Eight  millions  of  white  men, 
with  four  millions  of  slaves,  are  too  rich  a prey  to  be  given  up  to 
the  control  of  any  other  people.  They  are  too  mighty  in  their 
strength  to  trust  any  other  people  to  shape  their  destinies.  They 
must  be  independent  and  free  in  the  high  station  for  which  they 
are  designed  amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Fellow-citizens;  a free  government  is  a most  solemn  trust,  as 
well  as  a great  boon.  Covered  all  over  as  the  world  is  by  despo- 
tisms which  minister  to  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  few,  a govern- 
ment which  exists  for  all  it  protects,  and  is  professedly  based  on 
justice  to  all,  should  be  maintained  with  the  sternest  fidelity.  It 
is  not  for  ourselves  alone — for  us  who  are  now  here  for  a few  brief 
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years — nor  for  our  posterity  alone.  These  are  few,  when  com- 
pared with  the  multitudes  who  crowd  the  world.  And  not  only 
for  us  and  them,  but  for  all  races  capable  of  civil  liberty,  and  for 
all  ages,  we  should  maintain  our  institutions.  We  especially  in 
the  South  have  a great  problem  to  work  out  in  the  politics  of  the 
world.  Confusion  reigns  even  amongst  its  most  enlightened 
thinkers  and  rulers.  The  capacity  of  the  races  of  men — the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  duties  of  government,  are  matters  of  doubt. 
Some  maintain  that  all  races  are  equal;  and  all,  therefore,  are 
capable  of  civil  liberty.  Others  contend  that  no  people — not  even 
the  people  of  the  United  States — are  fit  for  a free  and  just  govern- 
ment ; and  in  proof  they  point  to  the  contests  and  injustice  which 
prevails  between  the  sections  of  the  Union,  to  support  the  affirma- 
tion. Others,  again,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  these  States  to  be 
just  to  each  other,  maintain  that  the  only  proper  object  of  govern- 
ment is  order  and  protection.  Liberty,  self-government  by  the 
people,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  for  us  to  throw  light  on  this 
scepticism  and  confusion.  It  is  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
races  of  men  are  not  equal,  but  that  the  Caucasian  and  the  African 
may  be  happily  combined  in  one  society — the  one  slave,  the 
other  free.  It  is  for  us  to  prove  that  we  of  the  South  at  least  are 
fit  for  a free  government,  by  enforcing  it  in  the  Union  : and  if  this 
is  impracticable,  then  by  establishing  it  apart  for  ourselves.  It  is 
for  us  to  show  that  order  and  protection  are  not  incompatible  with 
free  institutions,  and  that  we,  being  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  them,  can  hold  fast  to  what  has  been  gained  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  by  so  much  toil,  and  suffering,  and  blood.  Every 
civilized  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  hostages  for  peace  which 
our  productions  take  from  them,  must  wish  us  prosperity;  whilst 
the  Republics  of  old — the  light  and  glory  of  ancient  times — with 
slave  institutions  similar  to  our  own,  stand  forth  as  examples  to 
guide  us  to  a glorious  independence. 

There  seems  to  be  an  irrepressible  desire  amongst  all  nations 
to  extend  their  limits  and  their  power.  Expansion  is  their  law. 
The  lust  for  plunder  or  fame,  which  stimulated  an  Alexander  and 
a Genghis  Khan,  has  long  since  given  way  to  a system  of  colonial 
incorporation.  By  this  means  more  barbarous  peoples  are  civil- 
ized and  improved  ; and  the  more  civilized  nations  have  become, 
the  more  intense  seems  to  be  their  desire  for  expansion.  At  this 
moment  the  greatest  conquerors  are  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world.  France  seeks  expansion  in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  Rus- 
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sia  in  Turkey  and  Upper  Asia,  the  United  States  over  this  conti- 
nent, and  Great  Britain  all  over  the  world.  The  restless  energy 
which  knowledge  and  civilization  imparts,  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  limits,  but  spreads  abroad  its  eager  enterprise  and  dominion. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  human  nature  ; and  the  Almighty  may  have 
imparted  this  desire  for  expansion  to  nations,  in  order  that  civili- 
zation and  His  true  religion  may  be  extended.  The  Caucasian 
race  is  not  only  to  be  the  masters,  but  the  spiritual  pastors  of  the 
world.  As  the  Jews  extirpated  the  heathen  nations  around  ttiem 
by  God’s  command,  so  the  weaker  races  may  be  destined  to  perish 
or  to  fall  beneath  the  subjection  and  the  tutelage  of  the  superior 
races  of  the  world. 

With  no  people  on  the  earth  is  this  policy  of  expansion  more 
necessary  than  with  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  By  the 
combination  of  the  labor  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  African,  the 
richest  portions  of  the  world  can  alone  be  cultivated.  Have  all 
their  lavish  beauty  and  fertility  been  created  only  to  be  wastes — 
the  home  of  wild  beasts  or  wilder  men  ? And  shall  we,  in  whose 
hands  have  been  deposited  the  labor  and  power  by  which  they 
can  be  made  instrumental  to  man’s  necessities  and  the  most  im- 
portant and  glorious  portions  of  the  earth,  abandon  the  high  mis- 
sion imposed  upon  us,  and  leave  them  to  a savage  sterility?  It 
we  do,  it  may  be  with  us  in  this  as  in  other  perversions  of  the 
order  of  nature.  That  which  would  have  been  our  strength 
may  become  our  weakness  Pent  up  and  confined  within  com- 
pulsory limits,  the  labor  of  the  two  races  may  become  valueless, 
and  the  proportions  between  them  possibly  be  so  disturbed,  as  to 
lead  to  insurrections — northern  intervention  and  final  emancipa- 
tion. This  certainly  is  the  benevolent  end  contemplated  by  our 
northern  brethren,  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
South.  Shall  we  submit  to  be  single  amongst  all  civilized  peo- 
ples in  the  world,  in  our  inability  to  expand?  Shall  we  bow  down 
to  so  hostile  a policy  ? I answer — no  ! If  in  all  other  things  our 
union  with  the  North  was  unexceptionable,  I would  break  it  on 
this  one  pretension  alone.  Expansion  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
South,  as  of  the  North.  We  are  of  the  dominant  Caucasian  race, 
and  will  perform  our  part  in  civilizing  the  world,  and  bringing 
into  beneficent  subjection  and  cultivation  its  most  productive  re- 
gions of  sun  and  beauty.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  tropics  on 
this  continent  lies  stretching  for  thirty  degrees  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  for  our  civil  conquest  and  possession.  Shall  we  not 
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occupy  it?  Shall  not  Japhet  and  Ham  go  out  together,  and  take 
their  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the  earth?  Let  the  North  colo- 
nize the  colder  regions,  where  the  white  man  can  labor  advantage- 
ously in  the  fields,  for  the  productions  of  nature.  We,  with  the 
African,  will  possess  the  rest.  Nor  need  we  ask  them,  or  any 
other  people,  to  make  good  our  title. 

“ If  these  things  are  so,  why  should  we  have  any  anxieties 
about  the  perpetuity  of  African  slavery  in  the  South?  It  is  of 
God,  and  cannot  be  overthrown.”  We  hear  such  an  argument  for 
inaction  and  submission  to  northern  interference  every  day.  In- 
stitutions may  be  everlasting;  yet  may  they  be  changed  or  abol- 
ished in  different  ages  and  different  localities.  Political  liberty 
may  never  die  out  in  the  world,  yet  does  it  not  leave  a people  who 
become  unworthy  of  it  by  their  indifference,  ignorance,  or  corrup- 
tion ? If  liberty  may  be  lost  to  a people,  why  not  slavery?  And 
have  we  not  on  this  continent  proofs  enough  that  slavery  may  be 
abolished  amongst  a people?  What  advantage — what  blessing  is 
there  of  God’s  bestowment,  that  man  has  not  abused  and  lost? 
From  Paradise  to  his  last  destiny,  what  is  the  history  of  the  human 
family,  individually  or  collectively,  but  a history  of  advantages 
neglected,  benefits  despised,  blessings  abused  and  forfeited  ? The 
man  who  talks  of  any  blessing  or  institution  being  eternal  amongst 
a people,  is  a shallow  neophyte  in  morals  and  a charlatan  in  poli- 
tics. He  is  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  He  sets  aside  experience  and 
history,  and  builds  his  policy  on  the  loose  sands  of  his  own  weak 
conceits  or  weaker  resolutions.  We  all  know  that,  to  preserve 
our  personal  integrity  and  virtue,  requires  continual  watchfulness, 
stern  self-denial,  and  often  the  most  courageous  suffering.  Is  it 
not  the  same  with  nations,  which  are  but  the  aggregate  of  individ- 
uals, with  the  same  morals  and  motives  for  their  governance?  If 
you  would  have  a free  government,  you  must  make  it  so.  If  you 
would  have  it  continue  to  be  free,  you  must  watch  and  labor  for 
it.  If  you  would  maintain  your  institutions,  with  a world  preju- 
diced or  in  arms  against  them,  you  must  erect  a barrier  of  glitter- 
ing steel,  or  of  more  effulgent  courage  and  energy  for  their  pro- 
tection. The  man  who  talks  of  his  rights,  as  a reason  for  his 
inactivity — or  of  the  nature  of  things  as  a justification  of  his  sub- 
mission to  their  perversion  and  destruction — is  as  faithless  to  him- 
self as  in  his  relations  to  others.  He  is  unfit  to  be  the  custodiary  of 
any  rights,  or  a minister  in  carrying  out  the  glorious  order  of  events 
designed  for  human  happiness  and  power.  In  the  fierce  struggle  of 
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this  licentious  world,  there  is  but  one  instrumentality  by  which, 
in  a government  like  ours,  of  conflicting  interests  and  passions, 
the  eternal  proclivity  to  oppression  and  despotism  can  be  averted. 
It  is  not  in  vain  appeals  for  justice.  It  is  not  in  a vainer  submis- 
sion to  wrong.  It  is  not  in  an  august  argumentation,  by  which 
we  call  up  unaided  Nature  herself  to  substantiate  our  rights,  that 
our  salvation  can  be  secured.  We  must  act.  We  must  resist. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  now,  raging  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  a bloody  contest  for  the  independence  of  nationalities. 
The  world’s  space  is  too  large  for  its  occupation  by  one  organiza- 
tion of  peoples.  The  variety  of  languages  on  earth  show  the  de- 
sign of  the  Almighty  in  throwing  its  inhabitants  into  many  politi- 
cal associations.  An  undefined  repulsive  antagonism  between 
nations,  as  much  as  any  attractive  local  sympathy,  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  their  separation.  It  is  useless  to  reason 
about  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  conquerors  or  masters  of  a civ- 
ilized people.  They  are  foreigners,  and  in  that  word  is  hatred. 
Austria  contends  that  her  rule  in  Italy  has  been  most  beneficial 
for  the  people.  Justice  is  enforced,  property  protected,  and  ad- 
vancing prosperity  and  affluence  attest  her  fidelity  to  the  trust 
committed  to  her  in  1815,  by  her  alles.  But  is  Italy  satisfied  ? 
Again  and  again  has  she  tried  to  expel  the  Austrian  from  tha-t 
beautiful  land  of  bright  sun  and  brighter  memories.  And  now, 
from  her  furthest  confines,  where  the  Austrian  has  not  trod,  her 
people  gather  in  mustering  lines  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
Italy.  There  is  not  a generous  heart  in  all  Christendom,  which 
does  not  sympathize  with  the  Italian,  and  wish  him  God’s  speed 
as  he  rushes  to  the  battle  for  his  native  land.  Let  Italy  be  for 
Italy,  is  the  voice  of  humanity,  although  potentates  may  again  cut 
up  the  map  of  Europe  with  their  swords  ? And  was  it  not  so  with 
Scotland,  when  for  ages  she  resisted  an  amalgamation  with  Eng- 
land ? And  was  it  not,  is  it  not  so,  with  Poland  ? Even  now  the 
heart  of  the  Pole  yearns  for  the  tempestuous  and  capricious  des- 
potism of  his  nobles  in  olden  times,  rather  than  the  steady  and 
more  advantageous  rule  of  Russian  domination.  Are  the  people 
of  Ireland,  to  this  day,  content  with  her  identification  with  Eng- 
land ? The  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  Russia  and  Poland, 
Austria  and  Italy,  are  not  more  distinct  and  antagonistic  in  their 
characters,  pursuits,  and  institutions,  their  syspathies  and  views, 
than  the  people  of  our  Northern  and  Southern  States.  A common 
struggle  for  independence,  and  a sense  of  weakness,  threw  them 
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together  under  one  government.  Disagreement  and  contention 
have  marked  their  union  from  its  commencement,  until  at  length 
all  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union  seems 
to  be  lost.  They  look  upon  each  other  as  enemies  to  be  overcome 
rather  than  friends  to  be  supported.  The  bond  of  union — the 
Constitution — is  broken.  How  long  will  a Union  without  a Con- 
stitution— without  confidence,  without  heart — endure  ? 

I know  full  well  how  powerful  are  the  prejudices  which  exist 
amongst  every  people  in  favor  of  their  government,  be  it  what  it 
may.  A distinguished  philosopher  has  said  that  “man  is  a bun- 
dle of  prejudices.”  All  governments  have  their  bigots  and  fanatics. 

It  is  human.  The  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria,  at  this  moment, 
probably  excites  as  wide  an  enthusiasm,  as  the  younger  emblem 
of  that  imperial  bird  over  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  have  no  time  to  consider  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment ; and  if  they  have,  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  its  opera- 
tions. They,  therefore,  fall  back,  in  supporting  it,  to  an  unrea- 
soning faith.  At  this  moment,  after  ages  of  oppressive  error,  how 
confused  and  absurd  are  the  ideas  of  many  called  to  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  legislators,  as  to  the  nature  of  taxation  by  duties  or 
imports  ! If  there  is  anything  which  a free  people  should  under- 
stand, it  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  taxes  they  pay  to  support 
their  government.  What  man  in  his  senses  can  suppose  it  to  be 
just  or  politic  for  a government  to  take  from  a citizen  for  its  sup- 
port, one  dollar  for  itself  and  two  for  another  citizen.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  we,  who  boast  that  our  system  of  government  is 
based  on  the  most  righteous  equality,  have  submitted  to  for  gen- 
erations. The  citizen  who  pays  these  indirect  taxes  does  not  un- 
derstand it.  Many  do  not  know  that  they  pay  any  taxes  at  all  to 
the  general  government.  Even  the  order,  the  protection  they  re- 
ceive from  the  government  of  the  States,  they  attribute  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  We  know  the  general  government  only  by  its 
taxation,  and  even  its  taxation  is  so  insidious  as  to  be  unperceived 
by  many.  Yet  our  prosperity  and  peace — the  result  of  our  State 
governments  and  of  our  magnificent  staples — are  attributed  to  the 
operations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  surprising,  f 
under  such  circumstances,  that  Union  devotees  and  fanatics 
should  spring  up  everywhere  to  paralyze  our  counsels  ? They  do 
not  reflect  that  our  prosperity,  if  it  did  arise  exclusively  from  the 
favorable  action  of  the  general  government,  is  no  more  a criterion 
of  liberty  in  a people,  than  of  virtue  in  an  individual.  Brazil,  and 
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Cuba,  and  Japan,  are  refluent  of  prosperity.  Are  they  free  ? The 
best  government  in  the  world,  so  far  as  protection  to  the  person 
and  property  are  concerned  between  man  and  man,  is  probably 
the  imperial  government  of  France.  Are  the  French  free  ? Lib- 
erty is  justice.  It  can  dwell  neither  with  the  oppressor  nor  with 
the  submissively  oppressed.  The  curse  of  wrong  to  others  strips 
the  wrong-doer  of  that  purity  which  alone  can  make  him  a righte- 
ous repeller  of  tyranny  ; and  submission  to  oppression  degrades 
its  victims,  and  fills  the  heart  with  compromising  fears  and  base 
compliances,  and  reasoning  subterfuges,  in  place  of  the  truthful 
aspirations  and  stern  resolutions  of  the  high  spirit  of  liberty.  Is 
it  surprising  that  superstition  should  thus  become  substituted  for 
patriotism,  and  faith  for  reasoning;  and  that  after  a few  years  of 
misrule,  the  oppressed  become  habituated  to  their  condition  ? 
First,  we  endure,  and  then,  in  the  imbecility  of  custom  or  fears  of 
change,  admire  and  love  a despotic  government.  The  first  step 
in  the  broad  road  to  ruin  and  dishonor,  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals, is  often  decisive  of  their  destiny.  How  thoroughly  did 
our  great  ancestors  understand  this  truth,  when  they  fought  their 
great  battles  for  liberty  ! They  did  not  allow  the  hand  of  oppres- 
sion to  rest  on  them,  much  less  to  press  them. 

Delay  is  the  canker  of  great  enterprises.  There  may  be  wis- 
dom in  delay  when  delay  leads  to  action.  I can  understand  the 
importance  of  time  for  preparation,  although  the  necessity  for 
preparation  is  usually  our  folly.  But  I cannot  understand  how  a 
bare,  naked  submission  to  unconstitutional  misrule  for  thirty  years 
can  be  anything  else  but  a base  and  wicked  imbecility.  Two 
generations  have  passed  away  since  I reached  the  years  of  man- 
hood. I found,  when  I entered  into  life,  the  whole  South  inflamed 
on  the  vital  matter  of  unconstitutional  taxation.  We  had  before 
us  the  very  question  which  occasioned  the  resistance  of  our  fathers 
to  British  misgovernment,  and  the  glorious  example  in  the  inde- 
pendence they  achieved  rather  than  endure  it.  Yet  we  submitted 
to  the  principle  of  unjust  and  unconstitutional  taxation  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  North,  and  we  have  borne  it  to  this  day.  Our 
submission  soon  produced  its  natural  fruit  of  renewed  interference 
and  aggression  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  We  have  borne  that 
too;  until  at  length,  to  be  persecuted  and  harassed  alternately  on 
one  or  the  other  of  these  vital  matters,  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our 
political  existence  in  the  Union.  Yet  we  still  have  men,  not 
actually  in  mockery,  warning  us  against  haste,  and  entreating 
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caution  in  our  measures.  Can  it  be  unreasonable  at  any  time  to 
be  free,  and  to  cast  off  a pragmatical  and  vulgar  tyranny  ? Is  not 
a whole  life  of  endurance  of  unconstitutional  oppression,  enough 
for  any  wisdom  in  delay — too  much  for  safety  or  honor?  How 
long  shall  we  stand  the  resistless  and  despised  victims  of  northern 
fanaticism  and  rapacity?  How  long  shall  we  cry  “wait!”  whilst 
the  North  advances  in  power  and  insolence,  and  each  successive 
year  brings  her  nearer  to  the  consummation  of  her  policy  of  do- 
minion over  us,  and  over  this  continent?  Shall  we  wait  until  the 
expedient  John  Quincy  Adams  for  emancipating  our  slaves  shall 
be  enforced  ! He  declared  that  the  general  government,  by  the 
treaty-making  power,  could  constitutionally  abolish  slavery  in  the 
South.  Insurrections  may  be  produced,  and  then  the  general  go- 
vernment, having  a right  to  interpose  her  military  power,  as  tne 
condition  of  peace  may,  by  treaty  ordain  emancipation.  Whether 
by  this,  or  the  more  direct  way  of  congressional  legislation,  pro- 
viding for  “ the  general  welfare,”  who  doubts  that  in  the  day 
when  the  northern  people  possess  the  power,  and  will  it,  emanci- 
pation will  be  a law  of  Congress?  Shall  we  wait  for  this  blissful 
consummation — when  the  tires  of  insurrection  will  light  up  our 
homes  and  the  North  shall  stand  by  to  watch  and  guard  the  con- 
flagration? Such  things  will  probably  never  be,  because  the 
South  will  not  await  their  fearful  coming,  but  will  anticipate  them. 
When  will  she  anticipate  them  and  act  out  her  redemption  ? 
When  will  her  mighty  heart  beat  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
rights,  safe  under  the  shield  of  her  own  protection;  and,  casting 
off  the  incubus  of  ignorance,  and  error,  and  fear,  which  now  like 
a foul  toad  sits  upon  her  bosom,  rise  up  and  command  the  libera- 
tion and  independence  of  the  South  ? 

There  are  premonitions  of  change  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  The  mutterings  of  the  political  tempest,  which  the 
next  presidential  election  must  produce,  already  break  upon  the 
ear.  The  proud  robbers  whom  we  have  raised  up  to  power  and 
place  in  the  North,  by  our  continual  submissions,  still  insist,  in 
defiance  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  denying  our  rights,  and  in  affirming  their  right  to  defeat 
them  in  our  territories.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  those  in  the 
North  who  respect  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
have  proclaimed,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  South  would  resist 
and  the  Union  be  dissolved.  We  have  justified  the  contempt  of 
our  enemies,  not  the  good  opinion  of  our  friends.  The  South  has 
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not  resisted.  The  Union  is  not  dissolved;  and  our  aggressors, 
triumphing  in  our  submission,  hold  place  and  power  for  our 
harassment,  and  their  exaltation  and  aggrandizement.  Those  are 
thus  raised  to  official  dignity  who  are  worthy,  in  themselves,  of 
neither  influence  nor  consideration.  They  are  fitting  representa- 
tives of  the  meaner  passions  of  the  people — avarice,  ambition, 
fanaticism,  jealousy,  hate  ; whilst  those  who  would  represent 
the  nobler  virtues  of  the  North  are  driven  from  public  life. 
To  submit  to  the  encroachments  of  this  vulgar  crew  of  plun- 
derers and  fanatics,  is  a degradation  no  other  free  people  than 
the  people  of  the  South  ever  endured;  but  to  submit  to  their 
rule  will  be  the  desperation  of  a weak  and  conquered  race 
— conquered  without  a fight.  Shall  this  be  the  doom  of  the  South 
in  the  next  Presidential  election  ? Let  us  go  into  the  contest  it 
must  occasion,  as  if  it  will  bear  to  future  generations  our  justifi- 
cation or  our  shame,  decide  our  security  or  ruin.  Frankness  and 
truthfulness  are  due  to  all  men;  but  especially  must  it  be  due 
from  the  South  to  the  South.  Let  us  place  before  the  world  fully 
and  fairly  the  rights  which  we  claim  under  the  Constitution,  de- 
nied by  our  confederates  of  the  North.  Not  to  assert  them  in  the 
face  of  the  denial  of  them  by  the  master  section  of  the  Union,  is 
basely  to  abandon  them.  Fully  and  fairly  exposed,  undimmed  by 
equivocations,  unpolluted  by  hypocrisies,  with  a candidate  fully 
and  fairly  representing  them,  let  us  meet  the  contest  of  the  next 
Presidential  election.  And  let  us  meet  it  unitedly.  The  North, 
n the  last  fall  elections — democrats  with  black  republicans — uni- 
ted to  exclude  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights  in  our  territo- 
ries. We  have  no  other  alternative,  if  we  would  be  faithful  to 
ourselves,  than  to  unite  for  their  vindication.  The  prospects  are 
cheering,  that  the  South  will  ^harmonize  more  than  she  has  ever 
done,  on  this  great  question.  Our  frontier  States,  from  present  in- 
dications, will  not  be  much  behind  the  central  States  of  the  South 
in  their  fidelity  to  our  rights  and  institutions.  And,  above  all,  let 
no  question  not  immediately  connected  with  the  aggressions  of  the 
North,  divide  us  into  parties  against  each  other.  This  will  be 
fatal  to  all  resistance  or  redress.  Our  first  great  duty  is  to  place 
the  South  above  or  beyond  the  power  of  the  North.  First  make 
our  property  safe  under  our  own  control,  before  we  divide  as  to 
measures  for  its  increase  and  extension.  After  our  safety  is  ac- 
complished, it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  South  to  determine  on 
measures  most  expedient  to  promote  her  agricultural  interests,  or 
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advance  her  general  prosperity.  By  a policy  thus  marked  with 
union,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful.  If  our  rights  are  victorious 
in  the  next  Presidential  election,  we  may  consider  it  as  a kind 
augury  of  a more  auspicious  future.  If  they  are  overthrown,  let 
this  election  be  the  last  contest  between  the  North  and  the  South  ; 
and  the  long,  weary  night  of  our  dishonor  and  humiliation  be  dis- 
persed at  last,  by  the  glorious  day-spring  of  a Southern  confed- 
eracy. 

Gentlemen:  Rawlins  Lowndes  declared  in  our  State  Conven- 
tion, assembled  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  only  epitaph  he  desired  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb  was, 
that  he  opposed  to  the  last  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  South  Carolina.  The  sagacity  of  this  distin- 
guished patriot  stands  vindicated  by  the  events  which  surround 
us.  Should  the  public  regard,  after  I am  gone,  ever  reach  my 
humble  services,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  after  twenty  years  of 
earnest  effort  to  preserve  the  Union,  by  keeping  it  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Constitution,  and  arresting  its  fatal  tendency  to  des- 
potism, I turned  at  last  to  the  salvation  of  my  native  land  (the 
South),  and  in  my  latter  years  did  all  I could  to  dissolve  her  con- 
nection with  the  North,  and  to  establish  for  her  a Southern  Con- 
federacy. 


